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THE WAR. 


Hy’ military critics can as yet derive little informa- 
tion from the reports of the preliminary operations of 
the campaign in the East; and it only remains certain, as 
at first, that the Turks, both in Europe and Asia, are out- 
numbered and overmatched. According to a statement 
which is made on good authority, the Russians began the 
war, for political reasons, before their preparations were 
entirely complete. It was known that the Porte was 
about to appeal to the Treaty of Paris; #hd the Russian 
Government may not unnaturally have desired to render 
further negotiation impossible. It matters little to the 
invader whether his attack is accelerated or delayed. The 
Turkish army shows no intention of crossing the Danube ; 
and delay will injure the defence by causing additional 
expense. It is said that fever has broken out at Silistria; 
and perhaps disease may do the work of the enemy. No 
surprise has been caused by the advance of the army 
of Asia in the direction of Kars. It has long since been 
understood that the main effort of Russia would be made 
in Turkish provinces which may be retained after they 
have been conquered. It is, indeed, a point of honour to 
occupy Bulgaria, that the interests of the Christian popu- 
lation may not seem to have been wholly overlooked; but 
Austria holds the keys of European Turkey, and it seems 
probable that the German Government has made its pro- 
mise of benevolent neutrality contingent on the abstention 
of Russia from permanent conquest in Europe. There 
is apparently nothing to prevent the Russians from 
adding to their dominions the Sonuth-eastern coast 
of the Black Sea; and possibly an effort may be 
made to acquire a port in the Mediterrancan. Asia 
Minor has probably been to a great extent drained 
of troops for the necessities of the Servian war, and 
afterwards for the defence of the Danube. No weight can 
be attached to anticipations of a general rising of the 
Mahometan population, nor could new levies be a match 
for Russian regulars and Cossacks. No general on either 
side is known to possess remarkable capacity ; but in this 
respect also the Russians have probably the advantage, for 
the Turkish Minister of War and the Commander-in- 
Chief on the Danube are notoriously unfit for their posts. 
The controversy on the possible intervention of England 
in the struggle is unseasonable and premature. The country 
unanimously approves the refusal of the Government to 
assist the Turks for the present, and it is unnecessary to 
define beforehand the circumstances in which a neutral 
position might no longer be tenable. The rash and 


noisy advocates of war do less perhaps to endanger the 


national interests than the writers who eagerly assure the 
Russians that, as long as they stop short of Constanti- 
nople, they have no opposition to fear from England. The 
same optimists have in past years caused more alarm than 
confidence by their ostentatious professions of indifference 
to the progress of the Russians in Central Asia. It was 
not necessary todefend by force either Khiva or Turkey ; but 
in both countries the success of the Russian conquerors in- 


- volves a more or less remote danger to England. It is quite 


unn to pledge the country to a policy of inaction 
which offer direct ge Russian ambi- 
tion. Loud assertions of indifference to danger are rightly 
understood as indications of fear. Those who anxiously 
extenuate the risks of Russian success do their utmost to 


- promote it, with the probable consequence of growing irri- 


iation in England, and perhaps of inevitable interference. 


It was not exclusively for the sake either of the Russians 
or the Turks that the English Government, with the occa- 
sional and partial aid of the other Powers, strove for 
many months to prevent the rupture which has occurred. 
Only sentimental pedants applaud the wanton be- 
ginning of bloodshed as the most just and _neces- 
sary war of modern times. It is strange that the 
conventional professions and apologies of official Russian 
journals should be reproduced with mawkish earnestness 
by credulous English partisans. The deliberate purpose 
which the Russian Government has held during long and 
illusory negotiations has now been unmistakably disclosed. 
The armies on the European and Asiatic frontiers of 
Turkey were from the first designed for the task which 
they are now proceeding to perform. The military con- 
vention with the Roumanian Government was cemeluded 
at the very time when Ambassadors and Ext 

Envoys were urging in London the signature of * the 
Protocol. 

Mr. Grapstong is not one of those who recognize the 
sacred mission of Russia to extend the blessings of freedom 
and civilization to the oppressed Christians. On the other 
hand, one of his charges against the Governmeng ie that 
its slackness in coereing Turkey has left ?ég@i, for 
the offers of a less disinterested benefactor. -“Siiving 
apparently for the time persuaded himself that the 
welfare of the Bulgarians is the first of moral and polities! - 
objects, Mr. Giapstone nevertheless regrets that they 
should owe their approaching deliverance to a suspected 
patron. The fallacy of his reasoning consists in the 
assumption that England could have both liberated the 
Bulgarians and prevented the intervention of Russia. 
The Conference, which produced few useful results, at 
least dispelled the erroneous belief that the obstinate re- 
jection of reform by Turkey was due to confidence in the 
support of England. General Ienatrerr was less harsh in 
his language than Lord Satissury; and Lord Drrsy had 
long before warned the Porte that it would be left to fight 
Russia single-handed. The alternative of joint or separate 
coercion remains; but in all probability Russia would 
have insisted on a share in the enterprise, and would 
ultimately have claimed the right of accomplishing 
alone purposes which would have been disclaimed 
and disapproved by England. The policy embodied in the 
Resolutions which are to be moved on Monday is not less 
liable to the objection that it depends on tho assent of 
other Powers and on the submission of Turkey. Propositions 
which may be plausible in themselves become objection- 
able when they tend to encourage one belligerent at 
the expense of the other. Mr. Guapsrone is undoubtedly 
both sincere and single-minded in his desire to protect the 
Christian subjects of ‘Turkey ; bat his motion will be re- 
garded in Russia as a defence of a war which is _s 
fessedly undertaken for the same benevolent object. e 
military and political difficulties of the Porte are sufficient 
without a threat of repeating the experiment of Navarino, 
and of making some unnamed Tarkish province inde- 
pendent according to the precedent of Greece. 

The moderate Liberals and the regular leaders of the 
Opposition perform a painfal duty in separating themselves 
from their former chief, whom they still admire'as the most 
brilliant member of their party. Absorption in one 
favourite object or in a special process of thought is ing’ 
compatible with a just appreciation of the comparative im- :): 
portance of political duties. Mr. Giapstone can for the 
moment see nothing but Bulgarian massacres; and he is 
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insensible to the imminent risk of destroying an his- 
torical English party. Less passionate reasoners prefer the 
cause of good government in England even to the most 
interesting of foreign victims of oppression. The Liberal 
party has, not without some sacrifice of predilections, fol- 
wed Mr. Giapstoxe as far as possible even in the eccen- 
tric foreign policy to which he has of late devoted all his 
energies. It is unfortunate that he should find himself 
compelled to create or reveal a schism which will perhaps 
end in an unwilling coalition with the Conservatives, or 
in the exclusion of the Whigs from all political 
wer. That the impending disruption will be welcomed 
y some of the extreme Liberals is proved by the digression 
of the Liberation Society, which had met to assail the 
Church, into a burst of sympathy with the statesman who 
concentrates his thoughts on Bulgarian atrocities. Some 
members of the same section will support Mr. GLADSTONE ; 
but there is still a hope that the great majority of the 
y may share the conscientious convictions of 
ir Joun Lvuszock, who is himself a thoroughgoing 
Liberal. But for the result of the Salford election, it 
might have been thought that the borough constituencies 
were ready to raise Mr. GLapstoNE to power in spite of 
the Conservatives and of the Parliamentary Liberals. The 
balance of popular feeling is still uncertain ; but the dis- 
closure of the aggressive policy of Russia will more and 
more tend to counteract the thoughtless excitement of the 
autumn. It may be hoped that the Government will per- 
severe in the maintenance of peace; and they will cer- 
tainly not practise a malevolent neutrality even at the 
expense of ‘l'urkey. 


NEUTRALITY. 


: proclamation of neutrality has been issued in the 


form adopted at the time of the outbreak of the war 
between France and. Germany; and it may be hoped that 
the warnings it contains will suffice to keep England and 
Englishmen clear of ail the more obvious difficulties which 
the position of a neutral is apt to entail. The present war 
will be, to all appearance, so little of a maritime struggle 
that the occasions on which Englishmen are perplexed as to 
whether they are breaking the rules of neutrality or not 
are not likely to be numerous. The circumstances of the 
two countries are such that many of the vexed questions 
of maritime international law can scarcely arise. For ex- 
ample, no point has been more warmly contested than 
that as to the degree in which the destination of a 
ship is to be held conclusive as to the destination 
of the goods on board. Where the territory of one of the 
belligerents is so situated that contraband goods can be 
sent to an adjacent neutral port with the certainty that 
they will be forwarded to the belligerent, the ship is merely 
going from one neutral port to another, and yet she may be 
really as much helping a belligerent as if she sailed direct to 
hisports. Neitherthe Russian nor the Turkish navy, however, 
is likely to have ships to spare to cruise about looking for 
carriers of contraband, and the neighbours of the belligerents 
are the Powers with whom they would seek above all things 
to avoid raising any question. The one exception perhaps is 
Greece, and a neutral wishing to aid the enemies of Turkey 
might no doubt send arms to a Greek port, whence there 
might be no difficulty in forwarding them to Turkish 
insurgents. But Turkey is not likely to watch very 
narrowly any invasions of neutrality of which Greece may 
be guilty, as the main question whether Greece will remain 
neutral will continue open so long as Greece is hesitating 
whether its thirst for territory or its hatred of the Slavs 
shall guide its policy, and Turkey will hesitate to push 
Greece into war by scrutinizing closely small transactions 
in Greek ports. The question whether coal is contraband, 
or rather under what circumstances it is contraband, is 
more likely to arise, although it may be doubted whether, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, any great 
difficulty in determining the character of coal will be 
experienced. Turkey would certainly stop any coal 
destined for Russia passing through the Dardanelles; 
and it does not seem probable that Russia will 
have any fleet in the Mediterranean likely to 
make prizes. Still it is very possible that questions 
as to coal may arise, and coalowners in England feel a 
natural wish to know beforehand under what circum- 
stances they are running a risk of capture and condemna- 
tion. A question was asked in the House of Commons on 


Thursday night on the subject which took the curious 
shape of inquiring whether our Government would ask the 
belligerent Governments to state beforehand under what 
circumstances they would treat coal as contraband. The 
obvious reply was given that England did not wish to 
accept a prospective law laid down by belligerents. It is 
for the Courts of the captor to condemn or not to condemn 
a neutral vessel carrying contraband, and neutral Govern- 
ments will await the decision of a judicial tribunal before 
they interfere. In the present instance, too, it may be said 
that it is very unlikely that any coal would be sent which 
was not contraband. The only purpose, or nearly the only 
purpose, for which coal would be sent would be to facilitate 
naval operations; and as the character of coal depends 
entirely on its destination, the circumstances would be 
very rare during the present war in which the destination of 
coal would not be sufficient to condemn it. 


But there is one peculiar and novel set of puzzles in 
international law which the present war seems likely to 
start in a very remarkable degree. The rights of neutrals 
to navigate narrow waters in time of war appear likely to 
create difficulties in the discussion of which endless inge- 
nuity might be expended. There is the question of the 
navigation of the Danube; there is the question of the 
navigation of the Dardanelles ; and there is always looming 
in the distance the question of the Suez Canal. As usual, 
| each question must be decided according to the peculiar 
| circumstances of the case, and there are no general rules 

of international law to guide us. When it is said that the 
Danube is neutral, and that even in time of war neutrals have: 
| a right to navigate it, the right may be theoretically conceded, 
_while in practice it may be impossible that it should 
| be exercised. It cannot be maintained that the Russians 
' and the Turks may not cross the Danube in order to carry 
| out their military operations. If they are to cross the: 
river, they must try to cross it in safety. The means are 
necessary to the end. In order to cross safely both banks 
must be held, and the channel of passage must be con- 
tinuous. The belligerents could not cross at all if they 
had to open their military bridges whenever a neutral 
vessel wished to pass. Each belligerent, too, must be able 
to avail himself of all the means at his command to prevent 
the passage of the enemy, or to counteract the measures 
taken against him. The Turks are free to use their gun- 
boats, and, where the water will permit, their ironclads, to 
stop the Russians when trying to cross. The surest means 
of dealing with gunboats and ironclads is to strew their 
possible path with torpedoes, and if the Turks use the 
former, the Russians use the latter. When once we have 
got to the right of a belligerent to put as many torpedoes 
as he likes in a river, it is idle to talk of the concurrent 
rights of neutrals to navigate it. The acceptance of the 
position that, when at war, the Turks and the Russians may 
cross the Danube for military purposes involves the con- 
sequence that neutral rights of navigation must remain in 
abeyance while the war lasts. The question as to the 
closing of the Dardanelles equally depends on special cir- 
cumstances. Turkey has a right to blockade Russian 
ports in the Black Sea. Mnuch the simplest mode of 
establishing the blockade is to close the passage of the 
Dardanelles. It might be objected to this that the 
Dardanelles lead to ports which are not Russian or 
Turkish. But, as it happens, this is only true in one 
single instance. If the Danube is open, a neutral vessel 
may wish to pass the Dardanelles in order to pass up 
the Danube, and so reach an Austrian port. But 
the Danube is closed, and therefore a neutral vessel 
cannot possibly pass the Dardanelles in order to reach 
any but a Turkish or a Russian port. It is an acci- 
dent that Turkey can establish so very easily an effective 
blockade; but there is no reason why Turkey should 
not have the benefit of the accidental advantages which 
nature and good fortune have given her. 

Englishmen will naturally direct their chief attention to 
a still narrower strip of water than either the Dardanelles 
or the Danube, and will speculate on what rules ought to 
be laid down with regard to the Suez Canal. A question 
on this subject, too, was asked on Thursday night, and Sir 
Starrorp Norracore answered that England could not 
possibly abandon in the time of war her right to send 
through it the troops she might want to place 
in India. No other answer could be given. If, 
when we are at war, we are not to send troops 
to India, we should debar ourselves from making the only 
use of the Suez Canal which is of real importance to us. 
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But then, if our ships are to pass in time of war through 
the Suez Canal, we could not expect our enemies not to try 
to prevent them from passing. Let us suppose that we were 
at war with France, and that France held Egypt as France 
held it in the time of Napotron. It cannot be imagined 
that a French army would line the banks of the Canat;and 
remain calm and contented while they saw our ships go by 
under their noses. They would fire on the passing vessels, 
and it would be impossible to contend that they were tres- 
passing beyond their belligerent rights in doing so. They 
would also try in every way to bar the passage. They would 
lay down torpedoes, or simply sink a ship at the entrance of 
the Canal. This sinking of a ship at the entrance of the 
Canal is really by far the greatest danger we have to fear. 
It is not very likely that the French or any other Con- 
tinental nation will get possession of Egypt ; but if we were 
at war, a very inferior maritime Power might succeed in 
barring the Canal for a time by closing the entrance. We 
might perhaps try to induce all maritime Powers to agree 
to rule that the Canal should never be closed in this way, 
but we could hardly hope that they would really observe 
the rule in time of war. Nor is there any very obvious 
reason why other maritime Powers should accept such a 
rule. It would be arule made exclusively for the benefit 
of England. As the Suez Canal is a highway of universal 
trade, the natural rule in the interest of Europe would be 
that it should be preserved as a highway, whether in 
peace or war, and that no vessels of war belonging to 
a belligerent should pass through it. Even without any 
rule being laid down, it might seem as if any belligerent 
had a right to call on Turkey to fulfil the duties of a 
neutral, and to close to the ships of all belligerents the 
passage through an artificial ditch made exclusively on 
‘Turkish territory. But England declines to permit any- 
thing of the sort. Necessity compels her. She mustsend 
her troops through the Canal, without regarding the 
neutrality of Turkey or the commercial interests of other 
nations. She is strong enough to do it, and she frankly tells 
the world that she is going to do it. If she thus uses the 
right of the stronger—and there can be no doubt that 
‘she has no choice, and must use it—there seems very 
‘slight hope of persuading other nations to agree that, 
if they are at war with her, they will put no 
-obstacles in her way. She cannot have the bargain all on 
-one side ; and that the bargain would be all on one side if 
she might send troops through the Canal in time of war, 
sand her enemy was pledged not to stop her using this 
privilege, is sure to be pointed out to her if she tries to 
negotiate with the object of procuring such an engage- 
ment. She must rely, not on negotiations, but on her navy. 
If she holds the entrance to the Canal in force, she can permit, 
and of course would permit, the vessels of neutrals to use 
the Canal although war might be going on. But it is the 
English navy which would make the arrangement possible, 
just as it is the English navy which makes it possible to 
establish the claim that English troops shall be sent to 
India in time of war through neutral territory. 


GERMANY. 

hye Emperor of Germany is paying a visit, the first he 

has paid since the war, to the provinces which were 
the spoil of his great success. It is not possible that at 
Metz he should have any but an official welcome. Metz 
ds a thoroughly French town, and it is a French town 
which is not only hurt in its deepest feelings by being 
transferred to a foreign Power, but is suffering much in 
its material interests. The French population there is 
very sad and very poor, and not unnaturally declines to 
‘spend any money in féting its new Sovereign. The few 
German residents may club with the garrison and raise a 
little fund to be spent in rejoicings when the Empzror 
arrives ; but to most people in Metz the Emprror is merely 
an alien who, by an evil stroke of fortune, is able to do 
them much harm and make them very unhappy. Things, 
however, are very different at Strasburg. There the 
Eperor has been welcomed in a way which has been, as 
he himself states, a very pleasant surprise to him. Stras- 
burg has received him as a German town might be ex- 
pected to receive the head of Germany. It showed that it 
was becoming really reconciled to the change that has over- 
taken it. There is still, as the Emperor hints, much to be 
done. Strasburg, having been French for so long, could 
not become German inaday. But the Strasburgers are 


treated by the Empzror as capable of seeing that it is 
Providence that has placed him over them, and of ac- 
quiescing in the decrees of so high an authority. Providence 
has equally made the Emperor master of Metz; but it 
would be idle to address the inhabitants of Metz as likely 
te bear their new lot more patiently if this religious 
argument were pressed on them. It is only when a begin- 
ning of reconciliation and goodwill has been otherwise 
effected, or when the hearts of a people are broken, that an 
invitation to look on things from a theological or fatalistic 
point of view has any effect. Strasburg has been drawing 
perceptibly closer and closer to Germany since it found that 
it could no longer consider itself French. The population 
is substantially a German one; its speech and its religion 
resemble those of its new masters, and the pecuniary inte- 
rests of the mass of humble residents impel them to look to 
Germany, which is open to them, and not to France, which 
is closed to them. If Alsace is taken as a whole, it is 
probably too much to say that it is reconciled to the 
new order of things. The upper classes and the 
priests are still French in all their sympathies ; but the mass 
of inhabitants, and especially the mass of the inhabitants 
of Strasburg, find it every day more easy and more 
natural to be regarded and to regard themselves as 
Germans. It may be remarked that what is now happen- 
ing in the annexed provinces is very much what the 
Germans expected to happen when they decided on the 
annexation. They hoped that Alsace would before long 
become German in feeling, or at least would cease to be 
definitely French in feeling. But there was no illusion 
about Metz. No German hoped that Metz would be any- 
thing but a conquered French city. It was thought neces- 
sary to retain Metz for military reasons. Its possession is 
so very valuable for the purposes of war that, in order to 
attain this advantage, the Germans were willing to 
undergo all the annoyance which the permanent armed 
occupation of a foreign town must cause to those who hold 
it. When the Emperor goes to Strasburg, he goes to see a 
people which, if not altogether German, is being rapidly 
Germanized. When he goes to Metz, he goes to see his 
garrison, and nothing else. 


It appears that the garrison of Metz is to be strengthened, 
and that the German force in the annexed provinces is to 
be somewhat increasefl, in accordance with the policy in- 
dicated in Count Motrke’s speech. The reason for taking 
these measures is said to be that France is massing troops 
on the frontier. The French deny this, and certainly the 
detailed statement of the troops posted in that part of 
France does not give the notion of preparations being 
made which could alarm any sensible German. Metz 
is at this moment as safe from an attack on the part 
of France as Gibraltar is from an attack on the part of 
Spain. It is probable that the reinforcement of German 
troops has scarcely anything to do with war with France. 
Itisnotof the French, but of the newsubjects ofthe Emprror, 
that the authorities are thinking when they send fresh troops 
into Lorraine. Those who are sad, and nervous, and sus- 
ceptible will catch at very small straws on which to build 
their hopes; and when a body of French troops, 
not really large, but still considerable in numbers, is 
posted near the Metz district, it is not very surprising that 
the hearts of some of the unhappy Frenchmen in 
Metz should begin to beat high, and that they should dream 
that the hour of release, for which they long so intensely, 
is coming near. The sight of more German troops in 
Metz may be thought likely to tranquillize these dreamers, 
and to convince them that the grasp in which they are 
held is not to be shaken off. The Germans have 
not the faintest chance or hope of converting the 
French in Metz into Germans; but they may possibly 
weary and humble them into an attitude of despair- 
ing patient submission. In time the people of 
Metz may learn to trace those operations of the hand 
of Providence which the Emprror recognizes with so 
much readiness, distinctness, and pleasure. It may be 
necessary, if this end is to be accomplished, that the 
German should take those measures which Count MorrKke 
has pronounced to be indispensable. But it is both unfor- 
tunate in itself, and somewhat unfair to France, that, in 
order to produce the desired impression on what is nomi- 
nally a part of the population of Germany, measures 
should be needed which cause France some alarm, and 
serve to show Frenchmen that, whatever efforts they may 
make to satisfy Germany, it is hopeless to think Germany 
will be satisfied. Every day gives a new proof of the 
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extreme anxiety displayed by France not to give its dreaded 
neighbours cause of offence. The documents published by Duke 
Decazes show that the primary object of his foreign policy 
through the changing phases of the Eastern question has 
been to avoid, not only anything that could offend 
Germany, but anything that could be misconstrued into 
an indication that France supposed herself to be in a 
position to give offence. So extraordinarily modest has 
been the bearing of those who had to carry out the 
instructions of Duke Decazrs, that on one occasion the 
representative of Austria recommended his French col- 
league to speak up like a man, and not be so pertinaciously 
humble. It is something so new in the history of Europe 
for a French Envoy to be reproached for being too meek, 
that the heart of the sternest German ought to be melted 
at the thought of such a change having taken place. 

If it is, as Germans would like to suppose, the boasted 
enlightenment of Germany which is one of the chief 
influences attracting the people of Strasburg to Germany, 
this enlightenment is certainly not displayed in the 
treatment of financial questions. The German Parliament 
and the German Ministry are fast relapsing into the 
darkest errors of Protection. Prince Bismarck, before his 
retirement, had expressed himself doubtful whether 
Germany could afford to forego duties intended to meet 
bonuses given by foreign Governments on goods imported 
into Germany. In fair competition, he thought, Germany 
should win or fail as she could; but he was not sure 
whether Germany ought not to be protected against 
competitors who had a subsidy to help them. The 
Minister who has replaced Prince Bismarck has got 
far beyond these doubts and hesitations of the 
CuanceLtor. In a debate which lately took place 
with regard to the proposed treaty of commerce with 
Austria, a deputy from South Germany objected to the 
proposed treaty altogether, because it went much too far 
in the direction of Free-trade. The Minister replied that 
he could not arrest the progress of the negotiations, as they 
had advanced toa point from which Germany could not 
recede, but that in principle he agreed with the observa- 
tions of his Protectionist friend; and he hinted that Austria 
might decline the proposed treaty, and then Germany 
would have a clear field. It became, therefore, interesting 
to know what were the observations which had found so 
much favour in the eyes of the Ministers. They were 
observations of a very remarkable kind. The preceding 
speaker insisted that all the Free-trade innovations which 
Prussia had accepted and introduced into the Zollverein 
were simply intended to injure Austria while Austria was 
still a part of Germany. Now that Austria had been 
driven out of Germany, there could, he thought, be no pos- 
sible reason for Germany spiteing herself by adopting 
wrong commercial principles. This was quite in accord- 
ance with a view widely prevailing on the Continent, 
that nations which adopt Free-trade adopt it, not to 
benefit themselves, but to injure their neighbours. The 
field being open, Germany would be mad, this enthusiast went 
on to urge, if it did not take every opportunity of getting 
back into the safe and comfortable fold of Protection. 
Germans, as another speaker had recently insisted, cannot 
really compete with foreigners. English iron ore, he 
pointed out, has got more iron in it in proportion to the mass 
of ore than German ore has, and Germans cannot struggle 
against nature. In point of fact, he said, a number 
of large works in Germany have had to be closed, German 
capital has been lost, and German labourers have 
been thrown out of employment. And this was not all. 
Germany has actually gone further in Free-trade than 
England itself, which preaches Free-trade to all the world. 
Poor Germany admits corn duty free, while, as the South 
German deputy stated, with a fine boldness of invention, 
rich England still levies a duty on the corn she imports. 
That one or two deputies should hold this language is not 
surprising. That the interests of many consumers should 
be preferred to the interests of a few producers is one of 
those maxims which no amount of argument will din into 
some minds. What is wonderful is that a German Minister 
should say that he considered the language he listened to 
eminently sensible and judicious, and that he would like to 
give effect to the statesmanlike principles involved in 
it as soon as he got an opportunity of doing so. It is 
very disappointing; but still it seems indisputable that, as 
time goes on, not only does Free-trade not advance, but 
it is being driven out of positions which it once occupied. 


AMERICA, 


may, as on many former occasions, regard 
America with envy. Neither the unscrupulous 

ambition of Russia nor the criminal weakness of Turkey 

disturbs the tranquillity of the happy citizens of the United 

States. Their own political troubles, which are always 

comparatively trivial, have for the present, and perhaps 
finally, been removed. For several weeks in Louisiana 
and South Carolina rival Governments and Legislatures 
had respectively claimed to exercise supreme autho- 
rity; and in any other country it might have been 
expected that the quarrel would only be decided by force. 

Fortunately both parties welcomed the excuse for post- 
ponement of the struggle which was provided by the 
presence of Federal troops. The Republicans relied 
on the ultimate support of the late President; and. 
the Democrats were well aware that it would be 
dangerous to offer open resistance to the Federal 
flag. On the eve of his retirement General Grant 
abandoned his former policy of using the army as an 
instrument of the party to which he belonged. The 
officers in command were instructed to maintain order, and 
to abstain from all interference with local quarrels. Both 
parties waited to see the result of the Presidential election ; 

and when Mr. Hayes was chosen, it was still thought ex- 
pedient to await his announcement of his intentions. The 
Southern Republicans felt a not unnatural confidence in a 
President who owed his election to the frauds of the same 
Returning Boards from whom Pacxarp and CHAMBERLAIN 
derived their titles. On the other hand, the Democrats 
quoted the conciliatory language whick was used by Mr. 

Hayes immediately after his nomination ; and they justly 
calculated on the unwillingness of a civilian and a lawyer 
to repeat General Grant’s employment of military force 

for political objects. 


There can be little doubt that Mr. Hayes determined 
from the first to recognize the Democratic Governors and 
Legislatures, not perhaps so much because they had pro- 
bably been elected by lawful majorities, as on the ground 
that they represented the property and intelligence of 
their respective States. The tranquillity and loyalty of 
the South could only be ensured by the reversal of the 
revolutionary process which had turned political society 
upside down. The Southern whites are Democrats be- 
cause their enemies belong to the Republican party; but 
their real grievance was their subjection to an infe- 
rior race. Mr. Hayes has, according to the sound 
American custom, based an enlightened policy on nice 
legal distinetions. In the case of the Presipenr him- 
self, it had never been formally decided that the Republi- 
can party had carried the disputed elections. The Joint 
Committee expressly based their judgment, as it was 
framed by the Republican majority in their body, on the 
constitutional inability of Congress, or of any tribunal 
appointed by Congress, to inquire into the validity of the 
State returns. The decision was probably consistent 
with law, though it was evidently influenced by party 
feeling. The Prestpent was therefore at liberty to treat 
the disputed State elections as new cases not affected 
by the judgment of the Joint Committee. His first 
attempt to settle the controversy was the appointment 
of a Commission which endeavoured to effect a compromise 
between the contending parties ; but, as it was evidently 
necessary to surrender all or nothing, the exertions of 
the Commissioners were fruitless. It therefore became 
expedient to devise some other method of recognizing the 
Democratic authorities; and the object was attained by 
the simple process of withdrawing the Federal troops both 
in New Orleans and in Charleston. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
and Mr. Packarb, with their respective Assemblies, im- 
mediately admitted their inability to prolong the contest; 
and Mr. Wave Hampron and Mr. NicuoLts now hold office 
by an undisputed title. The confident prophecy of ob- 
servant politicians that the whites would eventually 
resume their natural supremacy has been quickly and 
completely fulfilled. There is reason to hope that 
they will cultivate friendly relations with the coloured 
people, although they formerly expressed resentment 
at the usurped predominance of the most incapable 
section of the community. The termination of the 
struggle will tend to restore the ancient attachment of 
the Southern States to the Union. Those who were aot 
long since stigmatized as rebels now enjoy perfect equality 
with their former adversaries ; aad a Confederate General 
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has been confirmed by the action of a Republican President 
in the government of his native State. 

It is not yet known whether the impartiality displayed 
by Mr. Haves will secure him the support of Northern or 
Southern Democrats. In the United States, as in Eng- 
land, it is easier for politicians to change their opinions and 
conduct than to separate themselves from their party. 
It is not even certain that Mr. Hayes would derive strength 
from an alliance which might alienate the supporters to whom 
he owes his election. His judicious concessions to the South 
have already furnished indignant and disappointed 
Republicans with a pretext for opposition. The Buaings, 
the Burizrs, and the Camzrons, who still hope to retain 
the direction of the Republican party, have denounced the 
PresIpENT as a deserter from his flag. At the meeting of 
Congress they may perhaps succeed in embarrassing the 
Government, unless the Democrats have the good sense 
and the patriotism to decline combinations directed against 
a President to whom they are of late greatly indebted. It 
is possible that the schemes of the malcontents may be 
baffled by proposals on the part of the Presipenr which 
will be even more distasteful to the corrupt section 
of his party than his compromise with the South. 
Mr. Scuurz, Mr. Evarts, and the Prestpenr himself 
are believed to be thoroughly earnest in their in- 
tention of reforming the Civil Service. Permanence in 
the tenure of office, and preference of merit, would be 
destructive to the political fabric which has _ been 
carefully elaborated by both parties, since President Jackson 
excited the enthusiasm of his followers by declaring that 
the spoils belonged to the victors. It is not even certain 
whether it will be possible to keep parties together when 
the efforts of political managers are no longer rewarded by 
the disposal of patronage ; but the Constitution will adapt 
itself to the changes which may involve the discourage- 
ment of jobbery and corruption. The most violent Repub- 
lican journals have acquiesced with unexpected facility in 
the Presipent’s Southern policy. Perhaps they may be 
equally pliablé when he begins the reform of the Civil 
Service. 

Possible schisms in political parties occupy the atten- 
tion of the American community more faintly than the 
prospects of industry and commerce. The long-continued 
stagnation of trade has not yet reached its termination ; 
and it may be doubted whether even the lucky in- 
cident of a European war will restore material prosperity. 
For some time past the tide of emigration has changed its 
direction; and it is said that large numbers of American 
farmers and artisans are removing to Australia. No 
definite plan has yet been devised for the resumption of a 
specie currency, and the grossest economical fallacies still 
determine the course of commercial legislation. The 
Americans are a cheerful and sanguine nation, and it seems 
that the war between Russia and Turkey has been hailed 
as the probable cause of a revival of trade. The Turks 
have bought large quantities of munitions of war in the 
United States, and the Russians also are expected to be 
profitable customers. It is still more certain that, while the 
war lasts, the export of corn from Russia will be either pre- 
vented or diminished; and the Western farmers are prepared 
to supply any deficiency which may occur. The ancient 
friendship of the United States and Russia has always been 
most loudly proclaimed when it seemed expedient to 
express less cordial feelings to England. At present the 
animosities of former times have fortunately subsided ; 
and no sentimental regrets will disturb the satisfaction of 
superseding Russian commerce in foreign markets. The 
advantage of an unassailable position, of enormous reserves, 
and of facilities for profiting by the misfortunes of other 
nations, may well fill the minds of American citizens with 
patriotic complacency and pride. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION. 


HE first day’s debate in the French Chamber on M. 

LesLoND’s interpellation was only important as show- 
ing the extremely narrow view which M. JuLes Simon 
takes of religious matters in France. There was an oppor. 
tunity for him to make a speech which, if it had not re- 
assured the Conservative Republican party, might at 
least have been well calculated to do so. It is hard to say 
what would really reassure them, for they secm to be 
rapidly falling back into that condition of combined in- 
difference and terror from which the suppression of the 


Commune for a time delivered them. A Correspondent of 
the Standard gave the other day what purported to 
be an analysis of certain confidential reports lately ad- 
dressed to the Government by the Prefects. There is no 
particular reason to suppose that French officials ever make 
things more unpleasant for their superiors than is neces- 
sary; and unless the Prefects have for once disregarded 
their general rule, the prospects of the Republican party 
are not encouraging. All that the circumstances of the 
Bordeaux election portended is fully borne out by their 
statements. Everywhere in France there are two small 
and furious minorities, and one large and supine majority. 
The moderate Republican party—the party, that is, which 
is willing to accept any political institutions which will 
secure the country the essential conditions of good govern- 
ment—is everywhere numerous and everywhere worthless. 
For all purposes of self-defence it is no better than a flock 
of sheep. Itisnotonly military courage thatis wanting to it— 
that, with a strong Administration, would be comparatively 
of little moment—but civil courage is equally absent. The 
supporters of the Government will not take the trouble to 
support it. They will not put forward candidates repre- 
senting their views, and when candidates are put forward on 
their behalf, they will not go to the poll to vote for them. All 
that readiness to show their confidence. in the Conserva- 
tive Republic which seemed a year or two ago to .be 
slowly growing up among them has passed away. The 
true Jrench Conservatives — the Conservatives who 
genuinely wish to keep the institutions which they have 
under the present Constitution—have either changed their 
mind or ceased to give it expression. The explanation of 
this revolution of feeling is not far toseek. They have 
ceased to believe in the Conservatism of the cxisting 
Republic. They had no objection to M. Junes Simon 
when he was a Minister under M. Turers; but M. JuLes 
Sion with no one above him is a very different person in 
their estimation. The Conservative Republic as it was 
under M. Duravre was a Government that it seemed 
worth while to take some trouble about. The Conservative 
Republic as it is under M. Sion is too much like 
the Radical Republic to move them from the indifference 
which down to 1870 was their habitual attitude in polities. 
They see that in the Chamber of Deputies the Government 
can only gain the votes it needs by keeping on good terms. 
with the Left; that all pretence on the part of the Right 
of supporting either the Administration or the Presipenr 
has been abandoned; that the Marsnat has at length 
become, what they were assured he never would 
become, a constitutional ruler who takes patiently what- 
ever Ministers the Chamber chooses to impose upon him. 
The Left had their own way in the formation of the exist- 
ing Cabinet ; but they bought their victory at a tremendons. 
cost to the Republic. The Left Centre, that Left Centre 
which under M. Turers was said to be identical with 
France, seems to have vanished into air. Its place is filled 
by furious factions and by a dull mass of political torpor 
which idly waits to see what the factious are going to do 
with the country. 


Whether M. Srvow has it in bis power to give the Con- 
servative Republicans any consoling reassurance of the 
strength of the Government is, as has been said, ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. But he might have made the attempt ; 
and had he done so he might, by a happy accident, have 
been successful. At all events, what the situation de- 
manded from him was a clear and positive statement that 
the Government would make the law respected by both 
extremes, and that, if the law proved insufficient to restrain 
both extremes, the Government would propose new laws.. 
It is true that at the end of his speech he did say some- 
thing of this kind ; but its effect was entirely destroyed by 
the long exposition of his views about the Pors’s position 
towards the Italian Government with which he prefaced 
it. M. Sron’s usual tact seems to have deserted him ; for 
he argued as though he really hoped to convince 
the Right that the Pore is as free as they can wish 
him to be. To take this line was, in a sense, to 
admit that French Catholics have a right to make the 
domestic policy of the Italian Government a subject of 
debate in their own Legislature. If it is open to 
M. Simox to argue that the Pops is not a prisoner, it must 
be equally open to a Catholic deputy to argue that the 
Pore is a prisoner. If M. Saion thought it prudent to 
adopt this tone, he might at least have discussed the latest - 
aspect of the controversy. Even if the Right had been 
disposed to be convinced, nothing would have been gained 
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by reading extracts from the Italian Law of Guarantees ; 
because the present contention between the Pore and the 
Italian Government is not whether these guarantees are 
adequate, but whether they are genuine. The Pore, and 
a good many other people beside the Porr, think that the 
present Italian Cabinet has taken a line in religious 
matters which is altogether destructive of the Law 
of Guarantees, and there can be no use in going 
into the subject at all if this part of it is left 
out of consideration. It would have been enough 
for M. Smon to say that the acts of foreign Governments 
are not a proper subject of debate in the French Chambers, 
unless they have an international character, and that all 
attempts to make them a subject of debate, whether by 
motions in the Legislature or by petitions to the Govern- 


ment, or by pastorals from bishops to their flocks, would 


be repressed by the measures appropriate to each kind of 


But M. Smon might have said this, and yet, if he had 
said no more than this, have done no good to the Govern- 
ment. The Right have a religious grievance as well as the 
‘Left, and M. Smown ought not to have undertaken to 
repress Catholic petitions and Episcopal pastorals without 
undertaking at the same time to repress obscene and blas- 
phemous journals. There can be no question that the 
number and boldness of these publications has of late 
greatly increased. It is often, of course, a very 
difficult question whether it is wise to take any notice of 
such writings. Where, as in this country, the good sense 
and good feeling of the public are only disgusted by them, it 
is usually best to leave them to run their obscure course 


without interference. But in France the case is wholly 
different. These writings are accepted by large numbers 
-of persons as the natural expression of Radical opinion on 
religious questions, and to a certain extent they are rightly 


atcepted as such. That is to say, a section—and that the 
noisiest, the most energetic, and the most dreaded section 
—of the Radicals do hold the kind of opinions symbolized 
by the writings in question; while the larger and more 
moderate section, instead of doing all they can to show 
their reprobation of the indecencies daily published, 
observe absolute silence on the subject, and keep all their 
denunciations for the excesses on the other side. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that the conviction should be extend- 
ing in France that the position maintained alike by the 
extreme Radicals and the extreme Legitimists, that there is 
an inevitable and incurable antagonism between the Church 


cand the Republic, is after all the true position. In so far 
.as this conviction becomes accepted the prospects of the 


Republic will decline. Whatever may be the moral or 
theological value of the religious reaction which is un- 
doubtedly a reality in France, the Church is still regarded 
as the greatest of Conservative institutions; and if the 
country has to choose between the Church and the Re- 
public, it will not choose the Republic. M. Jures Sion 
can hardly have any doubt upon this point, and it is 
strange that he should not have seen that his true policy 
was to try to convince the country that, in spite of what 
is said by the extreme Catholic party, the Republican 
Government are able and ready to protect religion against 
the vulgar brutalities of which it is daily made the object 
in numberless newspapers. That he has let the occasion 
go unimproved will be remembered against him if he here- 
after makes, in answer to an interpellation from the Right, 
the sort of statement which, had he been well advised, he 
would have made without an interpellation on Thursday. 


THE IRISH LAND DEBATE. 


HE O’Donocuve’s motion for depriving Irish owners 
of their property in land furnished an instructive com- 
ment on the Home Rule debate. Mr. Butt’s followers, 
being a majority of the Irish members, are pres omy By | 
their constituents to concur in the agitation against I 
landlords. If it were possible to suppose that Parliament 
would at any time abdicate a portion of its functions in 
favour of a provincial Assembly, some effort might perhaps 
be made to stipulate for the preservation of landed pro- 
perty ; but, with or without restrictions, an Irish Parlia- 
ment would, in one of its earliest Sessions, concede fixity 
of tenure to occupiers. The next step of suppressing the 
rent charge which might in the first instance be reserved 
to the former owner would not be long delayed. In the 
debate on The O’Donocuve’s motion Mr. Bruen called at- 


tention to the apparent inconsistency of demanding at 
the same time that the landlord should be prohibited 
from eviction and that the tenant should possess the 
absolute right of selling his interest to the highest bidder. 
Anomalies always admit of explanation ; and the language 
of the Irish agitators is perfectly intelligible. The petty 
farmers who return a large section of the Irish members 
value legislation exclusively as a mode of benefiting them- 
selves; and they desire Home Rule or separation chiefly 
because they are at present controlled by the English and 
Scotch majority in Parliament. There can be little doubt 
that those Irish members who are interested in land gladly 
find themselves outvoted when they attempt to facilitate 
the expropriation of the ‘class to which they themselves 
belong. Several speakers, while they ostensibly supported 
the proposed inquiry, expressed their dissent from the in- 
flammatory language of the mover, who apparently thought 
it necessary to atone by his violence for an impolitic asser- 
tion of his independence in opposing a Home Rule Reso- 
lution in 1874. It is of course possible that an advocate of 
fixity of tenure may disapprove of Home Rule; but he must 
be wellaware that,aslong as the United Kingdomis governed 
by one Parliament, his aspirations for the emancipation of 
tenant-farmers are not likely to be gratified. Conversely, a 
zealous Home Ruler who wishes to protect landlords against 
spoliation ought to understand that he cannot at the 
same time promote two opposite results. It is indeed com- 
paratively safe and perfectly easy to advocate two incon- 
sistent systems of policy in an assembly which is not at 
present disposed to favour revolutionary members. 

Lord Hartineton displayed less than his usual caution 
when he suggested the possible expediency of an inquiry 
into the relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
By entering into such an investigation Parliament would 
countenance the expectation of concessions to the occupiers 
and the agitators who represent them. Lord Harrineron 
himself is certainly not inclined to sanction any measure 
which would satisfy The O’Donocuvue and his adherents. 
Only one English member took occasion to recommend the 
entire abolition of freedom of contract between landlord 
and tenant. Mr. Saaw-Lerevre professed his inability to 
understand why all tenants should not partake of the ad- 
vantages which were conferred by the Land Act of 1870 
on occupiers paying less than a specified rent. The 
strongest objection to the measure was that it introduced 
an exception to the general rule of freedom of contract. 
Mr. Giapstone defended his proposals on the ground that 
small occupiers, not being practically independent, re- 
quired legal protection ; and even in a Parliament elected 
chiefly to fell the Irish Upas-tree, it would have been 
impossible to carry the Land Bill unless its provisions had 
been regarded as exceptional. It was always stated by 
Mr. Grapstoyg, and it was distinctly understood, that the 
Bill only applied to the poorer class of tenants. Mr. 
Suaw-Lerevre, in proposing to extend the claim for damages 
on the ground of disturbance to all occupiers, large and 
small, adopts a novel theory which is as applicable to England 
and Scotland as to Ireland. In an agreement for a lease 
of longer or shorter duration the tenant takes the risk of 
eviction at the end of the term ; and the theoretical uncer- 
tainty of his tenure forms an element in his bargain. Mr. 
Suaw-Lerevere would confer on the tenant an advantage 
to which he is not at present entitled by compelling the 
landlord to pay damages for insisting on the strict fulfil- 
ment of the contract. 


The difficulties which attend legislation on the delicate 
subject of land have been illustrated by the results of the 
Encumbered Estates Act which was passed thirty years 
ago. The measure was proposed by Sir Roperr Peet, and 
it was afterwards passed in a more comprehensive form 
by Sir Jonn Romitty, under the administration of Lord 
Joun Russeut. Much of the distress which then prevailed 
in Ireland was attributed to the embarrassed state of the 
landlords, who were, it was said, induced or compelled by 
their own necessities to exact the utmost amount which 
they could raise from their tenants. Under the provisions 
of the Act large transfers of property have taken place, with 
the anticipated result of substituting responsible and solvent 
owners for the needy landlords of former times. Only a few 
English capitalists have been induced to invest their money 
in Irish land. Some of the native purchasers have acquired 
extensive estates, and the traders of the towns have in many 
instances become small proprietors. It has since been 
found that the new comers of all classes are more un- 


popular than their predecessors, The spendthrifts of a 
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former generation were better understood by their rural 
neighbours than the intelligent men of business who 
naturally seek for a fair return for their outlay. Pur- 
chasers who had secured an indefeasible Parliamentary 
title now find that they have to deal, not only with mal- 
content tenants, but with legislative theories which disturb 
in a greater or less degree the established rights of pro- 
perty. They were compelled to submit to Mr. GLapsToNE’s 
measure for the protection of small tenants ; and now they 
are threatened with the institution of tribunals which are 
to assess the rent on a tenant who can in no circumstances 
be dispossessed. Mr. Suaw-Lerevre would impose a 
heavy fine on a landlord who, after letting bis land to a 
tenant possibly richer than himself, seeks to recover pos- 
session, even for the purpose of occupying the land him- 
self. For the present the great majority of the House of 
Commons is opposed to compulsory expropriation. 

Those who defend the rights of property as they have 
been established by law and custom incur a disadvantage 


‘by being forced to engage in controversy. An apologist, 


even when his case is unimpeachable in principle, admits 
by entering on his defence that his position has in fact been 
assailed. ir the right of private property is admitted to be 
an open question, many plausible reasons may be urged 
against it. The justification of taking absolute ownership 
for granted is that it is the indispensable condition of 
society as it exists. Some form of communism may per- 
haps hereafter be preferred ; but in the meantime invest- 
ments in land ought in ordinary times to be as free from 
interference as investments of any other kind. Social and 
economical evils apparently resulting from the distribution 
of property may sometimes require arbitrary redress. Mr. 
Grapstone’s Land Act was only justified by circumstances, 
and especially by the universal discontent of the smaller 
Irish occupiers. There is no reason to believe that distress 
now prevails in Ireland; and the discontent on which 
agitators trade takes the form of a hope of gain rather 
than of resentment produced by suffering. No sufficient 
explanation was given in the late debate of the limited 
operation of Mr. Bricut’s celebrated clause ; nor perhaps 
will further information be elicited by the Select Com- 
mittee. The CHanceLLor of the ExcuEQuer is perhaps too 
ready to concede inquiries which assume that there is some 
wrong to be remedied. The reason that tenants seldom 
buy their farms is probably that they prefer a freehold, 
which they expect as a gift, to a property which must be 
paid for. No wise man would voluntarily become an Irish 
landlord, and perhaps it is better to be a yearly tenant 
with practical certainty of permanent tenure than a free- 
holder who has purchased his land. To Englishmen it 
seems desirable to increase the number of freehold 
occupiers ; but Irish farmers probably understand their own 
interests. It is not surprising that the market price of 
Irish land is low in proportion to the rental. The delusion 
that it would be possible to introduce English customs 
into Ireland has been dispelled by the results of the 
Encumbered Estates Act. A capitalist who in the present 
day invests his money in Irish land must be strangely in- 
different to vexation and discomfort. Every debate on 
the land laws diminishes the inducement to become or to 
remain an Irish landlord. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE COMMITTEE. 


_— whole proceedings of the Government with regard 
to the Cattle Plague Committee are mysterious and 
inserutable. It is not easy to say why the idea of appoint- 
ing a Committee was first entertained. As Mr. Reap 
said on Thursday, there is no reason to suppose that its 
investigations will put the Government in possession of 
any facts that it does not know already; and Lord 
Sanpon must be of a more than commonly hopeful dis- 
position if he expects that his course will be made in 
the least clearer by the Committee’s recommendations. 
The members will for the most part end the inquiry with 
the same convictions with which they began it. Indeed 
their claim to a seat on the Committee is avowedly founded 
neither on special knowledge nor, on exceptional powers of 
arriving at truth, but simply on their representing: this or 
that interest. Interesta are not, converted by, hearing 
evidence, and when ‘the last witness has been ¢xamined, 
the member who knows that his constituents are 
large buyers of cattle from abroad, and the member 


who knows that his constituents are large breeders of | 


cattle at home, will still hold opposite opinions as to the 

propriety of prohibiting importation. The one considera- 

tion for the Government is whether, having regard to the 

country at large, the meat supply will in the long run be 

most benefited by allowing importation and taking the 

risk of a consequent diminution in the home supply, or by 

abolishing importation, and taking the certainty of a con- 

sequent cessation of the fordgn supply. All the data 

which can be of any use in coming to a conclusion on this 

point are already at Lord Sanpon’s command ; and, if they 

were not, he would get at them much more quickly by 

talking over the matter with a few representative 

experts than by comparing together the competing reports. 
of the various sections of the Select Committee. Supposing- 
that it was considered expedient to have a Select Com-. 
mittee, the next puzzle is why the Government did not set. 
about appointing it rather sooner. Whether the subject 

was or was not sufficiently doubtful to make an inquiry by 

a Committee useful, there seemed to be no question that it 
was sufficiently important to make any delay in the nomi- 

nation of the Committee exceedingly undesirable. The 
cattle plague shows no intention of waiting for the Com- 
mittee. One outbreak after another is recorded and dealt 
with, and yet the Government postpone considering how it 
isto be dealt with. No way could have been suggested 
more likely to cause the confusion in which the de- 
bate of Tuesday ended. There was time for any 
one who wished to embarrass the Government to 
take counsel how it could best be done, and the 
apparent unwillingness of the Government to begin 
their work naturally suggested that they felt some doubts 

as to their capacity of carrying it through. The delay 
had also the effect of making the discussion seem less im- 

portant than it really was. People are apt to think that. 
what may be done equally well to-day or to-day fortnight 
need not be done at all; and, when once they are in this 
temper, the incidents of the debate are likely to take more 
hold of them than the end for which it has been started. 

On Tuesday the House of Commons was very much less 

occupied in considering how to keep the cattle plague out. 
of the country than in considering how to keep Mr. Biagar 

out of the Cattle Plague Committee. 


In this all-important object the House was com- 
pletely successful. It had to sacrifice time and labour 
in achieving the result, but at all events the result 
was achieved. Mr, Biccar’s name was before the House for 
honrs, and it was found as potent in wasting time as Mr. 
Bicear’s bodily presence. He could not have been more 
completely master of the situation if he had spent the 
whole evening on his legs. Lord Sanpon began by mov- 
ing that the Committee should consist of twenty-three 
members, upon which Mr. Burr moved that it should con- 
sist of twenty-seven. There can be no doubt that a 
Committee of twenty-seven members is a most unwieldly 
machine; but, as between twenty-three and twenty-seven 
the difference was not great enough to be worth fighting 
about, Lord Sannoy conceded the larger number, and 
conceded also that three out of the four additions should 
be Irish members. He was then challenged to say which 
Irish members he proposed to take, and, after some beating 
about the bush, it appeared that his choice had fallen on 
Mr. Kine Harman, The O’Conor Don, and Mr. A. Moors. 
From.that moment the cattle plague was forgotten, and 
the discussion resolved itself into a struggle over the body 
of Mr. Biccar. Mr. Burr was willing to have Mr. Kine 
Harman, and did not object to Mr. A. Moorz. But he was 
determined that Mr. Biccar should be the third, and in 
this he found more supporters than he perhaps expected. 
The question was formally decided after the twenty-three 
names originally proposed by the Government had all been 
accepted ; but it was discussed informally long before that 
point had been reached. At length, however, the House 
had what it desired—an opportunity of going to a division 
on Mr. Biccar’s merits. Mr. Burr moved that he be 
added to the Select Committee, and at once, with- 
out, as it seems, any debate, the members filed 
off into the lobby. Mr. Biccar’s name was rejected by 
113 votes against 90. But to reject Mr. Biggar and to 
get rid of him are by no means the same thing. As soon 
as the cheers which welcomed the announcement of the 
numbers had died away, Mr. SuLLIvaN moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, when this was rejected, Mr. Catan 
moved the adjournment of the debate. As seventeen 
members were found to support the latter motion, it was 
evident that similar adjournments would be moved as long 
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os might be requisite, and thereupon the Government gave | appeals to popular passion. There is, for instance, a large 
way, and the House went to bed with the Committee still | picture of a —_ and rabbit as they are supposed to be 
incomplete. when arranged for dissection, with the question underneath 


It was both unfortunate and ill-judged that Mr. Biccar 
should be made of this importance. The Irish members 
may have been ill-advised inchoosing him for one of their re- 
presentatives on the Select Committee; but when once their 
choice had been made there was no object in opposing it. It 
is only natural perhaps that, when the Government gave the 
House the opportunity of revenging its wrongs by voting 
against the author of so much delayand so many late sittings, 
a majority of the members should be found to vote against 
him. But the Government itself should have been above 
any feeling of the kind ; and, unless there was some strong 
reason, either of propriety or convenience, for opposing 
Mr. Biccar’s nomination, they should have accepted it at 
the hands of Mr. Burr. By refusing to do so they 
enabled Mr. Biccar to take a very much higher position 
than he had before been able to attain to. Down to Tuesday 
last he had only represented himself, or at most himself 
and Mr. Parnett. On Tuesday he became for the time 
the representative of the Irish members. Mr. Burt, who 
had publicly lectured him for his obstructive tactics, had 
included him in his list, and, as soon as it appeared 
that the Government intended to oppose his nomination, 
all that followed became inevitable. If Mr. Biccar had 
broken the rules of the House, or defied the authority of 
the Speaker, or insulted another member in the lobby, 
the refusal of the Government to add his name to the 
Committee might have been justified. But he has done 
none of these things. It is true he has strained the 
rules of the House to the utmost; he has made the 
Spzaker’s life a burden to him; he has made the majority 
of the members regard him as their natural enemy. Still 
in all this he has been acting within his rights, and so long 
asa member does this there can be no need to keep 
his name off Select Committees unless there is reason 
to suppose that his presence will tend to defeat the 
object for which the Committee is appointed. It may be 
said that this would have been the case with Mr. Bicaar; 
and that, as he has exhausted all legitimate modes of 
delaying the business of the House, so he would exhaust all 
legitimate modes of delaying the business of the Committee. 
It may be doubted, however, whether the procedure of an 
inquiry before a Select Committee could afford any oppor- 
tunities of the same kind as are afforded by the procedure 
of the House of Commons; or whether even Mr. Biacar’s 
courage would be equal to repeating, before twenty-six 
colleagues, in a room from which strangers can be ex- 
cluded, the performances which have immortalized him in 
a larger and more public arena. At all events, the Com- 


' mittee’s loss might have been the House’s gain. We have 
’ Mr. Parneii’s authority for believing that a member who 


has to keep awake at noon is scarcely likely to be moving 
adjournments after three P.M. 


VIVISECTION. 


ike may be hoped that the discussion of Mr. Hott’s 
Vivisection Bill in the House of Commons, and its 
se and decisive rejection by a large majority, will 
ead to the cessation of a very injudicious and unseemly 
course of agitation. Without in any way disparaging the 


- humane motives of the opponents of the existing legisla- 


tion on this subject, it must be said that they have made 


-a great mistake in the course which they have lately 
- pursued. There seems to be at the present time a tendency 
' among a certain class of people to a kind of sentimental 


excitement on various subjects which is detrimental to calm 
The ignorant and fanatical 
antagonism which is displayed in regard to vaccination 


- is a conspicuous instance of this distemper ; and so is the 
- onslaught which the more violent anti-vivisectionists have 
’ made on the medical profession. It is not perhaps gene- 


rally known that papers of a most malicious, and in 


’ some cases libellous, character have been widely circulated, 
and unwarrantable invasions of domestic privacy have 


been made, on behalf of both these movements. Post- 
cards of a bitterly personal and denunciatory tone, inquisi- 
torial visits, and all sorts of aggressive pressure have been 
used in order to influence and, it may be said, intimidate 


- weak minds on these questions. In various parts of London 


the blank walls are just now placarded with sensational 
illustrations of the alleged horrors of vivisection, and 


whether such “ Agony ”’—this word is in large capitals— 
can be allowed to be inflicted on sensitive and innocent 
animals for pure selfishness; and there is another bill, 
in which the inquiry is made, ‘ Have you lost your 
“cat?” which is followed up by a reference to evidence 
in the Blue-Book of last year which, it is suggested, will 
supply an explanation. In other cases the strongest pos- 
sible charges have been publicly brought against the 
medical profession by persons who, when put to the test 
of examination, have positively declined to substantiate 
their statements by producing any evidence. It is true 
that such people are not a fair example of the more 
moderate and reasonable class which has doubts of the 
efficiency of the restrictions at present placed on the abuses 
of vivisection, and would like to see those restrictions made 
more stringent on certain points; but it is one of the 
mischiefs of a system of wild, hysterical agitation that it 
tends to excite feelings which are unfavourable to the 
merits of that side of the question on which it is employed. 

It must be remembered that while there is no doubt that 
the evidence taken by the Royal Commission on vivisection 
showed that in some cases there had been gross abuses of 
this practice, these abuses were antecedent to the system of 
inspection and control which has since been established in 
order to prevent a repetition of them. This, however, is 
too often overlooked by those who are hostile to the Act 
as not going far enough. At arecent meeting of a Society 
for the Protection of Animals liable to Vivisection—at 
which Lord SHarressury took the chair, and there was “ a 


_ “ largeassemblage, the majority of those present being ladies”’ 


—a Resolution was passed to the effect, “ That this Society, 
‘“‘ while recognizing the benefits obtained by the Act of last 
“ Session, and the humane spirit wherewith it is worked 
“ by the present Home Secretary, considers that Act un- 
“ satisfactory, both as leaving room for cruelty and as 
“‘ dependent on the discretion of an officer of State who 
“may at any time be changed.” This is, no doubt, a 
legitimate opinion expressed in moderate language ; but it 
does not appear that any proofs were given of the abuses 
which are supposed to require correction, or any specific 
proposals adduced as to what changes ought to be made, 
beyond a general recommendation of Mr. Hott’s Bill, which 
was contained in a subsequent Resolution. And, when 
we turn to this document, we find that it starts with the 
assumption, as expressed in the preamble, that “ it is ex- 
“‘ pedient to make more effectual provision for the preven- 
“tion of cruelty to animals”; and then follow the pro- 
visions by which ‘this is proposed to be accomplished, 
the Act of last year being doomed to a summary repeal, 
while the new method of dealing with vivisection is simply 
absolute prohibition. 

As there seems to be a good deal of misapprehension as 
to the operation of the present Act, it may be worth while 
to state its chief provisions, as well as those of Mr. Hott’s 
Bill. The Act of 1876 prohibits painful experiments on 
animals, except subject to certain restrictions, and imposes 
penalties for breach of the Act. The following are the 
conditions on which vivisection is permitted:—(1) The 
experiment must be performed with a view to the advance- 
ment by new discovery of physiological knowledge, or of 
knowledge that will be useful for saving or prolonging life 
or alleviating suffering; (2) it must be performed by a 
person holding a license from a Secretary of State ; (3) the 
animal must during the whole experiment be under the in- 
fluence of some anesthetic of sufficient power to prevent 
the animal feeling pain; (4), if any serious injury has 
been : inflicted on the animal, it must be killed before it re- 
covers from the anesthetic influence; (5) experiments shall 
not, without special permission, be performed as an 
illustration of lectures in medical schools, hospitals, 
colleges, or elsewhere ; or (6) for the purpose of attaining 
manual skill. Then some exceptions are enumerated ; 
that experiments on anestheticated animals may be 
performed: at lectures under a certificate that they are 
absolutely necessary for the due instruction of the pupils 
in acquiring knowledge which will be useful in saving or 
prolonging life or alleviating suffering; or experiments 
may be performed without anzxsthetics, or the obligation to 
kill the subject while under anesthetic influence, ona certi- 
ficate being given that these conditions would necessarily 
frustrate the object of such experiments, it being a condi- 
tion that the animal, if injured, shall be killed as soon 
as the object of research is attained ; and that experiments 
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may be also allowed in order to test former discoveries, if 
shown to be absolutely necessary for the effectual advance- 
ment of physiological knowledge. The use of curari is for- 
bidden ; painful experiments without anesthetics are not to 
be performed on cats, dogs, horses, asses, or mules without 
a special certificate; and there is an absolute prohibition 
of any public exhibition of painful experiments. Official 
inspection of places where vivisection is performed is pro- 
vided for ; the Secretary of State is authorized to make 
any conditions on his licence which he thinks necessary, if 
not inconsistent with the Act ; and a preliminary certificate 
must also be obtained by applicants for licences from 
various scientific authorities which are mentioned. In 
criminal cases the Judge is to have power to grant a 
licence for experiments. 

It may be thought that this is a very reasonable and prac- 
tical enactment, and fairly meets the necessities of the case, 
as far as they have been ascertained; but Mr. Horr and 
his friends think the law ought to be carried much further. 
Accordingly, the first clause of his Bill makes it an offence 
to “cruelly torture, or wantonly or barbarously injure, 
“ any vertebrate animal,”’ while the next clause prohibits 
all experiments causing pain or disease to animals, except 
for the good of the animals themselves. This amounts, of 
course, to what is practically the suppression of all ex- 
periments intended for human benefit; and there can be 
no doubt that it would excite great irritation among the 
medical body and strenuous opposition, so that, even if 
such a law were passed, it could hardly be carried ont. 
The fact is that such a question cannot be successfully 
dealt with by harsh and sweeping enactments, which would 
stand in the way of the co-operation of the class chiefly 
affected. The great thing in such a case is to do as the 
existing Act does—that is, to promote generally a higher 
standard of humanity in the treatment of animals, while 
allowing necessary opportunities for scientific research. 
The main arguments in favour of Mr. Hott’s Bill were 
that this was essentially a moral question, and that, accord- 
ing to some wise-acres, vivisection was of no use whatever, 
as every problem to which it could be applied had already 
been solved ; and what he demanded was that the practice 
should be “not controlled, but wholly abolished.” It is 
obvious, however, that a law of this kind would be quite 
impracticable, and conclusive testimony was given in the 
course of the debate as to the satisfactory working of the 
present system so far as it has gone. Sir H. Setwin 
Ispetson stated, from his personal knowledge of the subject, 
that the Act of last year had been entirely successful in 
effecting the purposes for which it was proposed; and he 
also disposed of the ignorant fallacies that the use of 
angesthetics is optional, and that it cannot be . known 
whether the law is evaded. Every precaution has been 
adopted with respect to licences, and any case of evasion or 
infringement of their conditions would soon be discovered. 
In point of fact, there has been only one case in which an 
application has been granted for permission to dispense with 
anesthetics. Sir Henry also bore witness to the readiness 
of physiologists to carry out the law thoroughly, not 
merely in its letter, but in its spirit and meaning. Under 
these circumstances, though it may be well that the 
management of the Act should be closely watched, and 
though on certain points it may be found possible to amend 
it in one way or another, prudence suggests that an ex- 
periment which has so far been satisfactory should be—for 
the present at any rate—let alone. 


THE EARLY PAGAN ESTIMATE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


AX interesting re in the current number of the Contempo- 
rary Review by Professor Zeller of Berlin is devoted to the 
“Contest of Heathenism with Christianity as reflected in Greek 
and Rowman Literature.” Considering that the period in question 
includes the golden age of Roman, which is itself a borrowed re- 
flection from the golden age of Greek literature, it may seem 
strange at first sight that any such “contest” should occur. For 
the literature of an age An waa and represents its highest civyili- 
zation, and in Greece and terity has agreed to my, a 

Chris- 


_the representative civilization of the ancient world. But 


tianity and civilization unquestionably have much in common 
in their idea, their methods, and their history. Christianity, it 
has been justly observed, waited till the world had attained its 
most perfect form before it appeared, and it.soon coalesced and has 
eversince co-operated,and often seemed identical, withthecivilization 


which is itscompanion. Both alike are based on common ideas, have | 


common views and principles, and a common standard of for 


what Scripture and the Creeds are to the other. If Christianity 
has its patriarchs and apostles, Homer may be considered the 
patriarch, and the great Greek poets of a later age the apostles 
and evangelists, of the typical culture of the human race. We 
say Greek, for the fact, to which we have already referred, that 
the best Latin literature and philosophy were mainly a tran- 
script from the Greek, seems to indicate that—according to the 
familiar saying of Horace—the Attic writers were destined to be, 
as they have in fact proved, the teachers and schoolmasters of all 
future generations, Civilization, to use theological language, is in 
the natural what Christianity is in the supernatural order, and 
there surely need not be, and ought not to be, any clash or “ con- 
test” between them. Nevertheless, while in the long run they have 
“coalesced and co-operated,” their aims are not identical, and as 
every power has an inevitable tendency to encroach beyond its own 
legitimate boundaries, there have often been quarrels between the 
two. The almost chronic conflict of Church and State, though it 
involves other questions also of a purely dynastic kind, is in a 
wider sense part of the same — dichotomy. But the differences, 
whatever they be, between Christianity and culture, and between 
the ecclesiastical and civil order, which are constantly reappearing in 
various forms, have never since culminated in so violent and 
radical a divergence as during the first three centuries of our era, 
when the brilliant but deeply corrupted civilization of the mighty 
Empire, already sinking into premature decrepitude, was pitted 
against the vigorous and growing life of the nascent Church, It 
is to that contest, so far as it is reflected in the literature of the 
period, that Professor Zeller would call our attention, and there is 
rat that is fresh and suggestive in his handling of a familiar 
eme. 

He begins by pointing out—what naturally follows from what 
has been already said—that the new religion was not without 
many points of contact with the mental tendencies and needs of 
the age. It had really in some respects more in common with 
Hellenic culture than with Judaism ; and it certainly had much in 
common, in spite of important contrasts, with the Stoic philo- 
sophy, whence the story became current—for which there is no 
real evidence, nor even the slightest probability—that Seneca, if 
not secretly a Christian, was at least partly indebted to the teach- 
ing of St. Paul. It is thus the more remarkable that Christianity 
should have appeared to all classes of Roman society some- 
thing simply and unmixedly abhorrent. “The Christians. 
in the first place were Atheists”; and “ Down with the Atheists ” 
was the cry which rung round St. Polycarp’s martyr stalie 
at Smyrna. Being atheists, they were of course obnoxious to. 
the charge of every form of atrocious crime, and hence the 
horrible and grotesque fables of their worshipping an ass’s head, 
their Thyestean banquets, and their orgies ot nameless obsceuity. 
Even the great critical historian Tacitus thinks it perfectly 
natural that “a sect universally hated for their shameful deeds ” 
should be credited, though untruly, with the burning of Rome.. 
But to him, as to his more intellectual contemporaries generally, . 
their original sin was not atheism but superstition, though they 
were not the less for that “the enemies of the human race.’ 
Atheism and fanaticism were indeed only different forms, suited 
to the capacity of the vulgar or the learned, of conveying the same 
indictment; the real offence was that Christians were mono- 
theists. We have heard of a modern writer, whose zeal con- 
siderably outran his knowledge and his logic, beginning his 
attack on the doctrine of eternal punishment with a disclaimer of 
any desire to adjudicate between the opposite alternatives of 
Universalism or annihilatationism, though he might have known. 
that the rival theories are, if possible, more absolutely in- 
compatible with each other than with the doctrine they 
are intended to supplant. In the same way the Romans 
did not seriously care to discriminate between the merits. 
of atheism and polytheism; the latter was the established 
cult, the former, if we may trust Juvenal, was in his day the 
general belief. But whether it was more reasonable to worship- 
many gods or to reverence none, it was equally opposed to reason 
and to “ civism ”—to adopt a later phrase—to believe in One God.. 
It was, as Professor Zeller rightly observes, its monotheism that. 
placed Christianity in undisguised enmity to the national religion... 

But the root of this enmity lay deeper than any purely theo-- 
logical ideas in the national ae | We have seen that Tacitus. 
considered the Christians a sect of loathsome and criminal fanatics, 
though he adimits their innocence of the particular crime, of setting 
fire to the city, fur which they were being executed. Pliny, who 
knew better, did not share this opinion. He had no special fault 
to find with the Christians, except the one unpardonable sin of re- 
sisting the State religion to which they ets own “strange 
and absurd superstition”; but for this treasopable conduct he 
thought they deserved death, when it was judicially brought home 
to them. And ‘Trajan, whose mandate governed for a hundred and 
fifty years the policy of Rome in the matter, approved his view 
of the case. All other religions were compatible with the estab- 
lished worship; this one alone maintained a resolute isolation, 
and Christians, whatever their virtues or their vices, “ could not be 
permitted to break the laws against making proselytes and against 
unauthorized societies.” The way in which they held together 
among themselves, and their care to hold aloof, as far as possible, 
from the heathen world around, conveyed to an outsider, educated 
or uneducated, the impression of a secret society, a conspiracy 
against the established order of things. And that feeling was 
deepened among the higher classes by their well-known practice of 


recruiting their ranks from slaves, freedmen, and artisans, with 
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whom they associated on terms of equality, but whom their masters 
looked down upon with a contempt which is but faintly reflected in 
the feelings of a Southern slaveowner in former days towards his 
niggers. Here we touch at last upon the root of that hopeless 
estrangement between the Empire and the Church which, if it 
occasionally smouldered, broke out again and again into fierce 
energy during three centuries of more or less persistent persecu- 
tion. A true, though at first unconscious, instinct taught the 
ruling classes that there wasavital antagonism between the new faith 
and the existing national order, which must sooner or later issue in 
the destruction ofoneortheother. And therefore a well-knownremark 
in Dr, Arnold's Lectures on Modern History has always ap to 
us only a half truth, though it may seem to a casual reader to 
endorsed by Dr. Dillinger in his First Age of the Church. That the 
Christians “ were punished, not as men who might change the laws 
of Rome hereafter, but as men who disobeyed them now,” is true 
of the conscious and immediate motive of the early persecutors ; it 
is only very partially true of the later and more intelligent repre- 
sentatives of the same policy. Dr. Déllinger says, with his usual 
accuracy, that “ the authorities and philosophers did not for some 
time understand clearly how completely the Christian Church was 
the rival of the Roman State, or they would not only have perse- 
cuted by fits and starts”; but the very form of expression implies 
that they began to discern this afterwards. And so only can we 
account for the startling fact, to which Professor Zeller refers, that 
Marcus Aurelius, the best of the Emperors and one whose character 
and belief had much of moral and even religious affinity to 
Christianity, was the severest of persecutors, and denounced the 
constancy of the Christian martyrs as proceeding from “ mere 
defiance.” 

If we come to later Roman writers, we find the sceptical and 
worldly Lucian content to sneer at the foolish and fanciful 
fanaticism of the Christian sect. His Platonist friend Celsus 
takes a much more serious view of the matter, and charges 
them and their Founder with deliberate imposture; but the head 
and front of their offending is still, as in the days of Tacitus—though 
it is e in less vehement language—their exclusiveness, 
their want of patriotism. Originally apostates from the national 
faith of Judaism, they were accused of remaining indifferent or 
hostile to the welfare of the Roman State. After the middle of the 
third century the antagonism to the new faith took a somewhat 
different form with the rise of the Neoplatonic philosophy. Philo- 


«stratus and Porphyry and Hierocles display more of the critical and 


carping tone of modern sceptical writers, and are obliged to admit a 
good deal of truth in the system they assail. The brief and highly 
artificial attempt of Julian to galvanize the moribund Paganism into 
a new life was in fact based on an elaborate plagiarism from the de- 


‘spised “ Galilean ” superstition which he both hated and feared, and, 


even had his reign not been prematurely cut short, was doomed 
from the nature of the case to inevitable failure. When St. Cyril 
wrote his ten books against Julian the last hope of Paganism had 


sunk into the grave with him, and thenceforth even literary 


attacks on Christianity gradually diminished. It is quite true, as 
Professor Zeller points out, that the heathen polemics have been 
revived by many recent assailants of the Gospel, but that is too 
wide a subject to enter upon here. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE NOVELIST. 


HOUGH a large proportion of men, women, and children 
write novels, it is still the fact that clever people very seldom 
attempt to compose, and still more rarely venture to publish, 
works of fiction. If any one looks reund on his acquaint- 
ances, it is not among the witty, the brilliant, or the ad- 
venturous, who have stories of their own, that he finds the 
novelists. People whe seem to possess all the qualities that make 
the successful romancer do not, in point of fact, write romances. 
They have style very probably ; and, of all things, an easy and 
accurate style is the rarest in the modern novel. They have humour, 
they have knowledge of the world; and, while they hold their 
peace, dullards who know far less of life and character make the 
gains and enjoy what reputation a third-rate novelist can acquire. 
Again, there are people who, in addition to the excellent qualities 
of which we have drawn up a catalogue, possess useful remi- 
niscences, and are even anxious to express, under the veil of 
fiction, their ideas about men and women. But they do not write 
novels for all that. They leave the field untilled; they let the 
prizes be won by the “ forth-right craftsman’s hand” of a pro- 
tessional novelwright, or let the fame go to some girl who has no 
qualifications except the memory of an unsuccessful flirtation. If 
cultivated persons of the sort we have in our minds have sought 
expression in their lives, the expression has taken the unremunera- 
tive and unpopular shape of verse. Now a novel is really a much 
bettervehicle than verse can be for our modern emotions; it expresses 
more clearly the mixture of t and amusement with which we 
look back on our own failures and follies that were so overwhelmi 
and so insignificant, so commonplace and so all-important. The half- 
real men and women of fiction would be far better mouthpieces of 
all the thoughts that seek to utter themselves in literature than are 
sonnets or . however wonderfully woven. And a novel 
could hardly fail to pay its expenses in one way or another: 
whereas, from a purely commercial point of view, lish verse is 
an unconsidered drug in a glutted market. In spite of these 
obvious facts, the English novel is for the most part left to people 


whose ignorance of life and even of grammar is as remarkable .as 
their audacity. 

Audacity, a blind ignorance of difficulties and risks, is really the 
saving characteristic of ordinary novelists. As Turner said of 
amateurs in another art, “ They don’t know how difficult it is,” 
and their ignorance is their salvation. They do not know what has 
been said before by others, and have no idea thatthey are not original. 
They have no sort of shyness in working the ancient machinery of 
intercepted letters and concealed wills, and in assuming tacitly 
that, just in the very nodus of the tale, the characters were affected 
with momentary idiocy. People of more taste and knowledge 
see all these coarse devices, and, if they wrote a novel, would of 
course avoid them. But when they come to try, then they are more 
than ever aware of the difficulties, and they realize the limitations of 
human fancy. The collectors of nursery tales have discovered that, 
from Japan to the Ionian Islands and from Natal to the Hebrides, 
there are only a certain number of plots in these efforts of imagina- 
tion. They have drawn various conclusions from this fact; but 
the most obvious conclusion is this—that, complicated and 
various as human relations are, there exist limits to the 
imaginative power of arranging them in fiction. Without 
going so far as comparative mythology, the fastidious person, 
the rafiné who would like to pour out his thick-coming 
fancies in a novel, finds himself checked by the limits 
of imagination. He fondles the sketch of a plot in his mind, 
till one day the truth flashes on him that his plot is very 
like one of Mrs, Henry Wood's or of Miss Annie Thomas's. There 
is no profit in ——_ the ve any further, and no pleasure in 
treading a path where there are the priorum vestigia, the marks of 
countless wayfarers. But the difficulty of avoiding a well-worn 
plot and familiar-incidents is only one of the thronging troubles 
which frighten away the would-be novelist who knows too much. 
He has a keen sense of absurdity, and in a novel it is next to 
impossible to avoid the absurd. Hawthorne found the excellence of 
this sort of writing to lie in the constant skirting of the precipice of 
nonsense and of the impossible without actual disaster. That an 
author of so shy and sensitive a genius as Hawthorne could publish 
his own attempts to evade the inevitable is of course encouraging. 
But the men and women whose friends are always telling them to 
write a novel never escape the sense of looking at the precipice in 
cold blood. They are too critical of themselves to get into that 
heat and fever of composition in which one scarcely sees, and does 
not heed, the neighbouring abyss and the risk of descent into 
bathos. Experience of life has shown them that in life novels, so 
to speak, do not develop themselves. A romance begins in a man’s 
or a woman's history, and goes as far as the middle of the second 
volume, when facts get in the way and bar it. Life in this respect 
is really like a dream; for affairs move in an interesting and 
exciting manner so far, and then a slight unnoticed diversion stops 
the movement, and sends it in another direction, to no cata~ 
strophe, to no dénowement, but only further into the dulness and 
calm of commonplace. As in a dream, people lose the thread 
of the plot, scenes shift, characters disappear, and, as the 
Sagas say, “are out of the story.” Now the art of the 
novelist is obliged to counteract these tendencies of actual 
existence ; to fit things in where in life there would have 
been a break; to keep people together who in life would have 
drifted apart; in fact, to round all within a magical circle. The 
popular demand insists on all this, though, if novels were to be 
true to nature, they would generally be fragments of the great pro- 
cession, and would come to no definite end. The general taste 
calls for a less epical treatment, and will have it that our little 
lives are rounded with a wedding, or, in a few rare cases, readers 
will put up grudgingly with a story which “ends badly.” Prob- 
ably the majority ot writers share the tastes of their readers, and of 
course the workman must work to order. But the difficulty of ex- 
hibiting an honest picture of life, tinged with some colour of senti- 
ment, touched with some pity for human incompleteness, is 
immensely increased by the need of satisfying the popular demand. 
How many modern novels are works of art, unstained by claptrap ? 
how many are true expressions of the truth about love, marriage, 
death, regret for lost affections, and for vanished time? In place of 
these things the novel-writer ‘puts his hand into a kind of lottery, 
and brings out two sets of flirtations, a rich old man’s will, a run- 
away horse, a mad bull, a sprained ankle, a stolen letter, and some 
sketchy illustrations of the foibles of the day. These things are his 
materials, and he is allowed to make the best picture he can out of 
them. Of the real stuff of existence he must take sparingly, and 
what he does take he cannot leave in its incomplete, fragmentary 
state—a sketch,a hint of what life should be, and ofits failure. He 
must glorify his young man and woman in bridal raiment, or he must 
have tombs and funerals; he is not allowed to paint simply one of 
the dreams within this dream of existence, which blend we know not 
how, and pass into otherand duller experience, leaving only a memory. 

It is extremely probable that, if novels were written in the 
manner we have ‘abiented, we would be remarkably vaporous 
and dull. We do not want to be reminded of our incompleteness. 
Mr. Johnny Eames, when Miss Lily Dale told him that she was 
only a fragment, said, “ Well, be my fragment.” But the artistic 
sense which is content with fragments,and prefers a broken head from 
the Parthenon to the groups round the Albert Memorial, is unusual. 
Though the artistic scheme of our lives snd adventures is not visible, 
though only a hint here and there can be detected, the public likes 
novels to display a nice, smooth, and’ coloured consistency. That 
all the honest and pure maidens should marry dukes, all the 
villains be bitten by mad dogs, and all the bad preachers be 
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crushed by the fall of the sound-boards of their pulpits, is no 
longer rigorously required. But an approach to this harmonious 
completeness is necessary. It is necessary that things should go 
on happening, though — really do not happen much in actual 
experience; it is needful that people should have emotions, 
eloquence, plenty to say. Thus some novels obviously contain all 
the good things that the author has thought or heard, and 
garnered into his commonplace book, for years. The writer, hav- 
ing to make a cake, is determined that there shall be 
plums in it. One amusing novelist, whom we mention 
with gratitude, is so conscientious about giving full measure 
of plums that he not makes all his characters witty, 
and will not deny even his scoundrels their joke, but also 
causes them all to run the gauntlet of unheard of perils. The result 
is an extreme richness ; but how clear it is that the art of novel- 
writing is neglected or even debased. Perhaps the conclusion should 
be that novel-writing is not really an art at all, but a branch of 
manufacture. A good many signs, and chiefly the regularity and 
rapidity of production, strengthen this opinion. When we can 
get a glimpse of a great writer's own notions about the profession, 
we find Thackeray complaining of the immense fatigue and annoy- 
ance of “ the business.” Why should not the novelist have some 
intelligent young man, he asked, to look out Lambeth in the 
Encyclopedia, to describe the death of the Archbishop, and the 
stolen interview of the Archbishop’s daughter with her lover in 
his boat? To find a will in an old coach, or in a page of a long- 
unopened book, was obviously vexatious to the author of The 
Newcomes ; but, without some such inartistic device, The Newcomes 
could not have ended in a satisfactory way—must have 
remained, as we have said that in life novels do re- 
main, @ fragment. People without much delicacy of taste 
do not feel these objections, and are unaware of these diffi- 
culties. They do “the business” without an effort, and round 
everything off with a happy sense of complacency. They are 
never stopped by the sudden sense that what they are writing is 
more or absurd, that it is only by a stretch of the laws of 
the game that characters can be supposed to- behave in this way 
or that. No doubt there is this excuse for the novelist—that his 
craft descends from romance, from a time of childlike readiness to 
swallow fabulous wonders. When we take up a novel, if we 
would be just, we should assume something of the child. We 
should be ready to believe in opportune chances, and lucky dis- 
coveries, and terrible villains, and in the possibility of “ living 
happy ever afterwards,” We should say to ourselves that all this 
happened “once upon a time,” in spite of the abundant local colour 
and allusiens to details of manners on which the writer insists. 
Perhaps the deeper and more true a man’s sense of the humour 
and pathos of life is, the more difficult it is for him to take the 
license of the novelist. Thus novel-writing, on the whole, is left 
to the ignorant and audacious ; “ these we give our daily, dreadful 
line,” as reviewers might parody a verse of Mr. Browning’s. 


THE FAMINE IN MADRAS. | 


he» latest reports from India make it abundantly clear that 
the policy vaguely indicated in Sir Richard Temple’s original 
instructions is being carried out by that energetic official with 
characteristic zeal and thoroughness. It was, it will be remembered, 
a policy of reaction from the too generous profusion with which 
relief was administered in the last Bengal famine. Though the 
general duty of saving human life was not actually discarded, it 
was stated in terms far less absolute and peremptory than it had 
on previous occasions been usual to employ. “ ven for an object 
of such paramount importance as the preservation of human life, it 
is obvious that there are limits imposed on us by the nature of 
the facts with which we have to deal.” The principle thus enun- 
ciated gave rise to sarcastic objections on the part of one of the 
subordinate Governments whose task it was to carry out the new 
régime, and the Government of India was obliged to explain that 
all that was meant was that the utmost possible economy must be 
observed. The rule was still laid down that “human life shall 
be saved at any cost and at any effort.” Sir R. Temple's mission 
appears to have been to strike a judicious mean between generosity 
and prudence, and the enormous proportions which the calamity 
has now assumed show the vital necessity of sucha mean being struck, 
Madras has, according to Lord Carnarvon’s despatch of January 12, an 
area of distress amounting in the aggregate to some 80,000 square 
miles and a famine-stricken population of 18,000,000; in the Bombay 
Presidency there is a famine area of 54,000square miles and 5,000,000 
of poopie immediately affected by the dearth. Madras had, at the 
date of Lord Carnarvon’s letter, 840,000 men employed on relief 
works ; 250,000 were similarly weer in Bombay; these num- 
bers would, it was estimated, in the latter Presidency rise as high 
as a million in April, and a corresponding increase would have to 
be looked for in Madras, April and May being the months during 
which the distress might be expected to be most acute. Recent 
events have not tended in any way to lessen the gravity of the 
evil which these figures imply. The rainfall in the Madras Presi- 
average of the correspon ree ears. 
has not been sufficient more than 
relief. It was not, it appears, enough for the of rice 

tivation; but it served to arrest the destruction of cattle, and even 
to admit of some of the less important crops being planted. The 
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general famine area must be considered as in no degree substanti- 
ally diminished, while every week of course lessens the capacity of 
the population to bear up under its prolonged affliction, and aggra- 
vates the intensity of the terrible cohort of maladies that follow in 
a famine’s wake. 

It was in a high degree improbable that a mission so delicate, 
and in some ways so painful, as Sir Richard Temple’s, could be per- 
formed without giving rise to the animosities which divergent 
opinions on matters of practical administration so easily provoke. 
His appointment as representative of the views of the Supreme 
Government, though veiled in of decent politeness, was 
easily interpreted as a slight upon the subordinate Presidencies. 
It was unfortunate too that the friction naturally occasioned by 
the interposition of a novel authority should have been intensified 
by a contlict of views between the Supreme Government and that 
of Madras, as to the initiatory step taken by the latter to meet 
the approaching crisis. The experience gained in the famine of 
1873-4 had been formulated by Lord Northbrook in an important 
Memorandum, which laid down rules as to the occasions on which 
the State might advantageously interfere with the ordinary opera- 
tions of trade in times of dearth. One of these rules limited the 
action of Government in supplementing the ordinary food supply 
to'occasions “‘ when there is a great deficiency, and there is also 
reason to believe that traders will be unable to meet that deficiency.” 
On the failure of the North-Eastern monsoon last autumn the Madras 
Government considered that such an occasion had arisen. The 
crops were known to be lost, prices had suddenly reached famine rates, 
the available store of grain was ascertaiued to be wholly insuffi- 
cient, there was a manifest determination on the of the mer- 
with an article which might 
become indetinitely valuable; the operations of the trade were 
confined to bringing large quantities of grain from the outlying’ 
districts to a few central depdts, while retail trade was at a 
standstill ; “grain riots by hungry mobs of men, women, and 
children, and more serious dacoities, accompanied by violence, fol- 
lowed in many parts of the country, and elsewhere outbreaks 
occurred in the hope of checking exportation, and thus preventing 
dreaded scarcity. . . . The Government found themselves suddenly 
confronted with this position—that a large proportion of the 
labouring population of a wide tract of country had become at 
once dependent on State relief works for the means of earning 
their daily bread, but that that food was not obtainable with what- 
ever money they could earn.” In this emergency the Madras 
Government resolved to follow the precedent of Lord Northbrook’s 
policy in Bengal, and to buy by private agencies some 300,000/. 
worth of food by way ofa reserve. It is a matter of regret that 
this important step should have been taken without previous 
concert with the Government of India; but assuming, as 
the Madras Government apparently thinks, that there was 
no time for discussion, there has been much to show subsequently 
that the step was a wise one. However that may be, one practical 
result of it has been to commit the subordinate Government to the 
defence of a course of action which the supreme Government, aud 
ultimately the Secretary of State, have disapproved. 

Nor have the subsequent dealings of Sir Richard Temple with the 
famine operations been of a nature to allay the irritation incidental 
to his appointment. Alarmed at the vastness of the evil with which 
he found himself confronted, he appears to have set about reducing 
its proportions with a degree of summary resolution in which‘the 
oe Government finds it difficult to follow him. Two obvious 
modes of economizing suggested themselves—one to turn away from 
the public relief works all who could by any possibility procure 
any sort of subsistence elsewhere, or who would not submit to severe 
and alarming tests ; the other to reduce the pay toa minimum at 
which no one responsible for human life had ever ventured to say 
that health could be maintained. There was nothing to hinder the 
application of these experiments except the probable mortality 
involved, and Sir R. Temple appears to have considered that this 
risk ought to be run. Both were accordingly unflinchingly 
enforced. In three of the most afflicted districts the numbers on 
relief works were reduced from 950,000 early in January to 
493,000 in March; in other words, nearly half a million of human 
beings, ostensibly in necessity, were turned adrift in a season of 
dire distress in a country as devoid of all means of livelihood as 
the Great Desert. Sir R. Temple writes of this reduction with a 
complacency which he alone of the officials concerned appears to 
feel. ‘‘ The numbers are reduced in a manner,” he says, “ partly 
in some degree, though far from exactly, proportionate to the 
dimensions of actual distress; so far the Madras Government may 
be congratulated on the result.” To this it is with great reason 
replied that congratulations are premature till we know what has 
become of the half-million unfortunates to whom State aid was 
thus suddenly and peremptorily refused. The statistics given by 
the Madras Correspondent of the Times, in his letter of April 7th, 
point to the horrible possibility that a large proportion of them 
may have perished. ‘he average mortality of six districts is 
shown to have more than doubled in every instance, and in ove 
case (Kurnool) to have increased sixfold. This is a state of 
things which implies that the benevolent task of saving life 
“at any cost and at any effort” has been but very partially 
fulfilled. The same Correspondent gives details of the Cud- 
dapah district, which are extremely significant. At one place 
40,000 persons were early in the year receiving aid at the publie 


works; this number has now been reduced by Sir R. Temple's 
stringent measures to 8,000. Allowing a wide margin for fraud, 
accounted “Tt 


this reduction leaves a serious number to be for. 
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is only right,” says the Correspondent, “that I should state 
one cause of decrease. There been already a very terrible 
mortality among the labouring poor of this subdivision. Mr. Gribble 
tells me that the result of his inquiries in certain villages went 
to show that about 15,000 out of a population of 35,000 had dicd 
in the month of January from a form of cholera which may be 
termed ‘famine cholera.’ I know, on the authority of a 
district officer, that in the course of a morning he came 
upon eight human bodies unburied, partly eaten by dogs and 
jackals, 39 dead bullocks, &c., &c. The mortality in this part 
of the country has been something awful; and, although cholera 
is on the wane, the people who come into the camps to be fed 
are in so feeble a state that experienced medical men think it 
hardly possible that one half of them will survive.” 

When reports such as these are given by local officials, it is 
not tu be wondered at that there should be a strong feeling 
among officials at Madras and in the local press of discontent 
with the proceedings of the delegate from the Supreme Govern- 
ment. The Sanitary Commissioner has expressed, in terms of the 
utmost explicitness, his conviction that the scale of diet enforced 
by Sir R. Temple is incompatible with the preservation of health ; 
and we regret to learn that by the last mail intelligence has been 
received of the appearance of exactly the class of diseases which 
the Sanitary Commissioner predicted as the inevitable consequence 
of an inadequate dietary. The mortality in the relief camps 
has been at the rate of 930 per mille per annum; in other words, 
the wretched victims had, in all cases but an insignificant fraction, 
been reduced so low that nothing could save them. Sir R. Temple 
appears to be still unconvinced, and in the meantime all that can 
be said is that the experiment which he has so courageously 
enforced is an cubaiaaly costly one, so far as human life and 
suffering are concerned. 

The Madras Government naturally watch its progress with ex- 
treme anxiety, and we observe that even Sir R. Temple has, on its 

ntations, consented to some partial alleviations. There has 
been, however, an appalling loss of life; and before we can judge 
how far Sir R. Temple deserves the praises of his friends or 
the execrations of his numerous enemies, we must know the real 
extent of this mortality, and the degree in which it is attributable 
to the severity of the tests under which aid has been given. As things 
now stand, Sir R. Temple's experiments cannot be said even 
approximately to have succeeded. The problem proposed in an 
Indian famine is, not to give as little aid as suntlle, ut to save 
human life by every reasonably available expedient. When we 
hear of a death-rate at six times its normal height, of villages 
where nearly half the population dies in a month of what is 
politely termed “famine cholera,” of relief camps where only a 
tiny fraction of the inmates can be rescued from the prostration 
of prolonged misery, we are forced to the disagreeable conclusion 
that the problem is not being solved at all so far as these poor 
wretches are concerned. Lord Salisbury is no doubt fully alive 
to the gravity of. the crisis, and to the incalculable misery which 
the ness of an over-hasty official might at such a conjuncture 
inflict on many millions of British subjects; and, in the interest 
of future sufferers, it is to be hoped that the Government will 
spare no pains in ascertaining the extent of the present 
mortality, and, if necessary, will not hesitate to reverse the policy 
of which it is the result. 


SQUATTERS. 


— is a steady and systematic development of population in 
every age of an inhabited land; swarm succeeds swarm of 
settlers, each either superseding or intermixing with that which pre- 
ceded it. Not only in what are technically termed “ clearings,” and 
on what the dictionaries call “new ground,” does this rule hold 
good; but also in the most venerable of fatherlands. And thus 
we find in our own time-honoured country, as well as in the back- 
woods of America, many representatives of that pioneer of colo- 
nization vulgarly known as the “squatter.” The most rabid of 
radicals could hardly wish for a more effectual deranger of local 
customs and prices than the civilized member of this class, albeit 
he is very frequently a most orthodox conservative. Like 
wolves on a prairie, or rats in a sewer, squatters, though powerless 
and unimportant individually, are dangerous when encountered 
in large numbers ; and we may almost go so far as to say that they 
are ever effecting social revolutions. It is popularly supposed 
that country society consists of hereditary landed proprietors 
living on their estates; but, were this the case, the list of 
neighbours would in these days be reduced in most districts to a 
minimum. Many people may be inclined to combat this state- 
ment; but, let them fairly count over those in their own im- 
mediate neighbourhoods whom they invite to their houses, and 
we suspect that they will find several who are not heredi- 
tary landed proprietors but have deliberately ‘ squatted ” in that 
particular part of the country. There are many varieties of 
this species. Some have chosen their habitat for purposes of 
sport, others in order to be near some influential friend or relative. 
Married eldest sons whose fathers are still living, and unmarried 
ladies whose parents are dead, are to be found among their ranks, 
as are retired officers, widows, bearers of courtesy titles, and owners 
of properties in undesirable and scarcely habitable regions. In 
fact, their name is oy they from the retired tradesman to 
the Irish absentee noble. an on various ap thels 


origins. Generally speaking, when nouveaux riches, they prefer old 
houses. Next to being of old families themselves, they seem to 
esteem living in old family houses. A fine half-timbered Ehzabethan 
mansion is that which the soul of the manufacturer longs for, 
unless he cares more for the locality than for the dwelling which 
he is to inhabit, in which case he will buy up odd fields about the 
wished-for resting place, and then build what he calls a “hall” 
in their midst. Country places of all sorts and shapes are eagerly 
rented by squatters, except very large houses, which are usually 
difficult to let, since those who could afford to live in them 
could also afford to buy properties: A t many comfort- 
able but moderate-sized houses were built about the reign of Queen 
Anne, or at any rate during that elastic period which is conven- 
tionally accredited with her name. These, whenever procurable, 
form the favourite homes of squatters, especially the small houses 
of this type, so many of which were built in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by men who had made comfortable but moderate for- 
tunes in India. Old manor-houses, granges, and even enlarged 
farmhouses, are also their special resorts. Their haunts are 
likewise to be found among those large, mysterious-looking red 
brick houses which often stand at the entrances to small 
country towns, and which offer peculiar advantages and conveni- 
ences to men of small means, though they are often objected to 
lest their proximity to the innocent little tewnlet should betoken 
an intimacy of their tenants with the doctor and attorney, of whose 
society the squatter has frequently a superstitious horror. Perhaps 
the true babitat of the genus is the indescribable little white house 
with laurels round it, of which so many are to be found in these 
days. These are often cots with the conveniences of 
houses, even billiard-rooms being sometimes attached to them. 
There is only one feature which is common to the dwellings of 
nearly all these well-to-do little settlers, and that is an Alderney 
cow which feeds in the adjoining paddock; indeed one of the 
special characteristics of the squatter may be said to be that he is 
an “ Alderney-cow-keeping animal.” Although not a universal 
trait of this class of people, a very usual one is the keeping and 
breeding of prize poultry, pigs, or dogs. They are much 
addicted to making collections, and they usually possess some 
excellent bits of old china; in fact, they give prices for bric-a- 
brac which would make the hairs of the surrounding squires 
stand on end. 

The new comer is often an object of interest in an out-of-the- 
way place. The great natives begin by looking contemptu- 
ously at him, much after the manner of large dogs when a strange 
toy-terrier is introduced into their kennel; but after a time they 
sniff at him, or perhaps give a growl or two, when presently one big 
dog's tail begins to wag a little, just at the tip, and then that of 
another, until they at last get playing with him, after which 
the popularity of the little dog depends — his own dis- 
position and capabilities. The educated, amiable, and agreeable 
squatter is sometimes the means of infusing fresh vitality into a 
neighbourhood in which that commodity is sorely needed, and 
this is especially the case when he only spends part of the year at 
his rural retreat. He is, under such circumstances, a far greater 
acquisition at a country dinner- than a curate or a young 
squire. His position has also this advantage, that it does not 
entail upon him partisanship in local squabbles. Too frequently 
the squatter voluntarily enters into them, and perhaps, when he 
spends his whole time in the country, to avoid doing so might be 
difficult ; but where he is only an occasional resident, it is at any 
rate unnecessary. He ought to value his neutrality very highly, 
because it may enable him to be the medium ook whom 
families hitherto at enmity may meet and be friends. If he 
directly meddles in other people’s quarrels, social ruin awaits 
him ; but it is within his power to be a passive agent through 
whom feuds may be made up. Although he is not called upon 
to exercise the usual functions of a country gentleman, 
there are many opportunities of usefulness open to him. It 
may not always be either convenient or desirable to make him a 
magistrate, but Boards of Guardians, road meetings, vestries, savings 
banks, and churchwardenships offer plenty of scope for his assi- 
duity. He may have no cover for the lheunds to draw, but his 
subscription to the hunt or poultry fund, although not large, 
is extremely welcome ; and he may have no pheasants to offer in 
sacrifice to his neighbours, but the gun which he holds so straight 
may be very serviceable on the day of a grand battue, when one 
of the best shots has failed at the last moment. 

We wish we could hold up the squatter to unreserved eulogy. 
This, however, we cannot do. enerally _—_ , solitary 
specimens of this division of humanity are vastly preferable to a 
larger number, and we trust we are not one uncharitably when 
we give it as our opinion that, if agreeable in units, and bearable 
in small detachments, they are simply unendurable in the herd. It 
not unfrequently happens that they are of an unenterprising dis- 
position, and although, as we have already observed, there are 
many opportunities of usefulness open to them, they are 
under no compulsion to work or play, like other country gen- 
tlemen, and there is no special exception made in their case as 

that “mischief still” which is provided for the employment 
of idle hands. Hencethey and their womankind (especially the latter) 
are apt to lapse into mere mediums of petty gossip, whose sole 
occupation consists in collecting local tittle-tattle. Now the retail- 
ing of this valuable merchandise is likely enough to be repaid by a 
certain amount of popularity for a short period, as it amuses people 
to hear their dear friends pe Kesar but “ murder will out,” and as 
each listener finds out indirectly that her own alleged misdoings 
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have been expatiated upon by the oracle, the gossipmonger loses a 
friend and makes a bitterenemy. Having nothing particular to 
do, squatters are sometimes addicted to ‘looking in” at odd times 
at their neighbours’ houses. To prosaic country people the 
novelty of visitors coming to see them in an informal manner at 
unconventional hours has at first a certain charm about it, espe- 
cially as it may be taken as a personal compliment; but the 
enchantment is soon dispelled, and that which was regarded as a 
pleasure becomes an insufferable nuisance. Moreover, not only 
socially but financially does squatting occasionally prove odious. It 
generally has the effect of sending up the price of manual labour in 
the immediate locality, more especially garden and stable labour. 
On his arrival at his new home, the incomer is ignorant of 
the current standard of wages, and gives but a trifle less than 
the men demand. This is usually two or three shillings a week 
more than his neighbours have been accustomed to pay; and yet, 
having once begun by giving so much, he cannot well give 
less afterwards. He is quoted by other people's outdoor servants 
to their masters as a specimen of what they are pleased to term a 
“eal gentleman.” Now one of these “ real gentlemen ” is a social 
nuisance, but a colony of them is as bad as a gang of brigands; 
and their presence is apt to engender evil and unchristianlike feel- 
ings in the human breast against the whole army of squatters, 
people in neutral positions, cottages with double coachhouses, and 
gentlemen. To this fiscal confusion is frequently added the 
embarrassment caused by their indiscriminate charities. The un- 
wise scattering of a hand ul of silver coins in cottages within 
half a mile of the settler’s house throws into odious insignificance 
the judicious labours of tbe squire and his family among the 
poor for a mile round. Squatters are, as a class, popular with 
the clergy, partly perhaps on account of their readiness to support 
fancy charities. ey will subscribe to the Church Association, 
the Liberation Society, or the Fund for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Chimney-sweeps, from which benevolent objects the squire 
would shrink. If the latter subscribes to a charity, it is con- 
sidered to be only a fulfilment of his duty ; but when the former 
give their mite, it is ded as a work of supererogation. They 
ve few of those calls upon their purses to which the landed 
gentry are so much pore and from these and other causes they 
are oftener richer on incomes of three thousand a year than are the 
surrounding landowners on rent rolls of double that amount. 

The squatter’s status is by no means invariably a satisfactory 
one to himself, Unless he is of a very enterprising disposition and 
full of resources, he has few objects, few duties, few occupations, 
When he has persuaded friends to come and stay with him at his 
charming villa, he discovers the appalling truth that he has no 
means of amusing them. He may cater for them better than 
would a neighbouring duke ; but what is he to do with them be- 
tween the hours of meals? Walks along high roads are apt to 
become monotonous, and objectless drives soon begin to pall upon 
the most enduring of guests. Another difficulty presents itself in 
the absence of means at his disposal for repaying the hospitalities 
-of the squires who have been kind to him;.and he even finds it 
hard to converse with them, as he and they have but few interests 
incommon. He sometimes feels all these things deeply, and is 
painfully conscious that he is a social anomaly, while this very 
consciousness causes him to be diffident and awkward in society. 
As a last resource, and rather from want of occupation than love 
of art, he occasionally takes up painting, playing some musical in- 
-strument, singing, wood-carving, or gardening ; and it is well that 
he should do so, for otherwise he might, like one of his own roses 
af unpruned, relapse into the original briar and become a brainless 
door. The daily increase of squatting and squatters, although it 
pa be disturbing the even tenor of rural life in England, is a 
truly British phenomenon. On the Continent the stream of popu- 
lation naturally flows from the country to the towns, whereas 
here the current runs in the opposite direction, thanks to that 
Jove of the country which, one is of course proud to believe, is 
indigenous to the breast of every Englishman; and even if, like 
other people, he may have his failings, we cannot help favourably 
comparing the squatter who, from a genuine love of green fields, 
leaves the town where he is known to settle in the country 
where he is unknown, with certain owners of large country 
houses who all but desert their beautiful homes for London and 
Continental cities. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


AS far as mere fame goes, we do not know that the genius of 
woman has anything to hope for that shall equal the glori- 
fication which her countrymen lavish on Mme. de Sévigné. Will 
the chefs-deeuvre of George Sand or George Eliot be hereafter 
celebrated with the honours that have been showered for two 
diundred years on the flowing pen of the first of letter-writers ? 
Will the Fellows of the Institutes of 2077 be collating ¢heir 
manuscripts, comparing editions, diving into obscurities, annotat- 
ing, dating, detecting interpolations, treating them as authorities 
on the niceties and graces of language? ill their works be 
put foremost among the classical works of their respective 
countries? We cannot sup it. They are too masculine in 
their powers; their genius, like their noms de plume, aims at too 
close a fellowship with man’s genius for any such homage. For 
the fame of Mme. de Sévigné is homage. It is her never absent 
womanhood that makes her what she is as an author. That in- 


timate companionship to which her brilliant style admits us with 
what is most charming and enlivening in feminine society prompts 
to praise as an act of gallantry. It is companionship with a woman 
gifted with all the charms and graces of her sex, who sees every 
thing with awoman’s eyes, who never dreams of woman's rights 
or wrongs, who has no ideas on woman's mission, who treats what 
are called frivolities as serious things, who acquiesces blindly in the 
fact of man’s supremacy—all the while thinking her own thoughts, 
clear in her own opinions, and taking her own way. We see her 
wise, practical, and vigorous, loving, tender, and constant, cheerful 
and playful, all in woman’s fashion; her pretty head never too 
heavily weighted with thought for her graceful shoulders. It is 
this essentially feminine quality that delights the editor of the 
newly-discovered fruits of her prolific pen. It is because she was 
not a Pascal that he has found that “le génie plein de grice de 
Marie de Rabutin ne méritait pas moins de zéle que l’austére 
génie de l'auteur des Pensées.” 

It certainly does imply genius of a high order in its own line 
that letters which were written at full speed, “ écrites d'un trait,” “a 
course de plume,” written “avectant d’art et si peu depeine,” twocen- 
turies ago, should still, as they were composed “ sans modéle,” remain 
“sans rivale.” Perhaps we see realized in Mme. de Sévigné the perfect 
conditions for giving play to her genius, conditions without which 
no genius can do itself justice. Nobody could write such letters 
now, because, among minor causes, nobody can be so free-spoken. 
Her whole being went out towards expression, and recognized no 
checks; while her mind found its satisfaction in things that could 
be described and expressed. All the affections and interests, the 
dignities and the homeliness, of social life were her subjects ; and 
perhaps in no other society were these last two ever brought into 
such close juxtaposition ; her rank and high position elevating her 
natural courage, and inspiring an easy confidence that what she 
thought fit to say was a thing to be said. Surely no woman had 
ever fewer reserves or a more comprehensive candour.' To her 
daughter she lays bare every thought of her mind, every.feeling of 
her heart, every incident of her life—everything, in fact, but certain 
misgivings concerning her daughter’s temper and disposition, 
which perhaps never found in her innermost convictions a more 
definite wording than in the hints and ingenious turns through 
which we form our judgment. In this exceptional instance of 
gentle indirectness we detect the timidity and self-mistrust of an 
engrossing affection, and learn to believe in her maternal devotion as 
a true absorbing passion. This power of saying everything 
that crossed her mind, joined with an intense interest in all that 
concerned her daughter, naturally led to a frankness of utterance 
that called for reserve somewhere. The letters were inimitable 
letters, and her daughter knew their value and kept them; but 
we are not surprised that it was almost exclusively through 
copies that they were committed to the hands of the printer. 
Nor, again, is it surprising: that even a first copy needed 
a second revision. M. Capmas is to be congratulated on his 
discovery of the original copy; but we sympathize in the 
reticence which led Mme. de Grignan or her daughter to reserve for 
family reading, not only family weaknesses, errors, and humilia- 
tions, but the solicitude which finds religious expression in such 
adjurations as “ Au nom de Dieu parlez-moi de vos coliques !” 

er maternal anxiety has a hundred moods, all the more real 
from the evident misgiving as to how her daughter may take 
them. There is the very poetry of daring in the following im- 
patience of absence and longing for reunion, where she throws 
the days at the head of those who want them, and even sleeps in 
a hurry :— 

Pour cctte joie de voir passer les jours les uns apres les autres, je la sens 

en moi, et j’y fais réflexion & toute heure. Quand vous étes ici il n’y en a 
pas un que je ne regrette ; je trouve qu’ils m’échappent avec une vitesse qui 
m/’attriste; une heure, un jour, une semaine, un mois, un an, tout cela 
court et s’enfuit avec une rapidité qui m’afflige toujours, je dis méme au 
travers des peines et des inquiétudes que me donne toujours votre mal. 
Présentement, ma bonne, que je ne respire que de vous revoir, et vous 
pouvoir garder et conserver moi-méme, je voudrois que tout cet intervalle 
tit passé ; je jette les jours & la téte de qui les veut, je les remercie d’étre 
passés. Le printemps et l’été encore me paroissent des siécles; il me 
semble que jen’en verrai jamais la tin. Je dors vite, et j’ai de l impatience 
d@étre toujours & demain, et puis de recevoir vos lettres, et puis d’en re- 
cevoir encore, et encore d’autres. Je me garde bien de faire ces confidences, 
on ne les comprendroit pas; mais quelquetois entre mille autres choses il faut 
que je vous conte tout cela. 
The object is different; but this is the ardour which made her 
grandmother, Jane de Chantal, a saint. Mme. de Sévigné’s exces- 
sive sensibility on this score was no doubt a trial to her friends, 
who even ventured to point out to her that she and her daughter 
worried one another when together; a lecture which her. sense 
and amiability took in good part, saying, as she repeats it: 
“ Faisons donc mieux, ma bonne, une autre fois ; remettons-nous en 
bonne réputation ; faisons voir que nous sommes assez raisonnables 
pour vivre ensemble.” She had high ideas of friendship and its 
claims, which in difierent forms she is constantly laying before her 
daughter. She had even faith in explanations, which shows a 
temper formed for intimacy :—“ C’est souvent faute de se parler 
et de s'‘expliquer que les choses s‘aigrissent, les cceurs se resserrant 
chacun de leur cété.” Ler friends were devoted to her, and her 
modesty shows itself in the diffidence of her tone in recognizing 
their devotion, and its claim upon her confidence :— 

Je sais bien qu’on ne meurt point de l’absence de ses amies ; on en soutient 
d’auvres qui sont encore plus sensibles; mais il est certain que toute la 
vérité et toute la sincérité qui peut étre entre des amies elles se 
trouvent entre ces personnes-li et moi, Leur amiti¢é ne me fait pas changer 
d’avis, mais je veux avoir un procédé honnéte avec elles et ditichee, 
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But on all these points the readers of Mme. Sévigné’s letters 
can learn nothing new from these volumes; which, on their part, 
mix so generally the inédit with that which has already been 

rinted that it is not easy to disentangle the new from the old. 

or example, are our readers acquainted with the following 
reflections upon plain women, 4 propos of a crying example of ex- 
travagance, which follow some incense offered to her daughter on 
being gifted with sense as well as beauty? All beautiful women, 
however, are not clever, and the world excuses their folly, “en 
faveur de leur beauté et du bruit de leur jeunesse et du grand 
monde ”:— 

Mais de voir une laide béte,& qui on laisse tout le loisir possible de 
travailler aux affaires de sa maison, et de se rendre considérable par cet 
endroit, négliger cette occasion d’étre bonne 4 quelque chose, et de se faire 
pardonner tous ses désagréments, qui n’y pense seulement pas, qui 
s’amuse & discourir de toutes choses hormis de ce qui la devroit unique- 
ment occuper, et qui se trouve toute ruinée, toute abimée, toute accablée, 
au milieu des plus grands revenus qu’on puisse avoir, ma chere bonne, je 
vous avoue que cela me met en furie. et que je voudrois qu’il v eit une 

unition pour celles qui font un si mauvais usage de leur esprit et de leur 
ideur, qui seroit bonne au moins & quelque chose, si elle retablissoit une 
maison. 
Here is an anecdote of convent life and discipline, which we give 
as an example of easy dramatic narrative, and of not ill-natured 
satire on the high-born Abbess :— 

Le pauvre Amonio [a pamemenanes n’est plus & Chelles; il a 
fallu céder au visiteur. Madame est inconsolable de cet atiront, et pour s’en 
venger elle a défendu toutes les entrées de sa maison, de sorte que ma sceur 
de Biron, mes niéces de Biron, ma sceur de Meilleraye, ma belle-sceur de Cossé, 
tous les amis, tous les cousins, tous les voisins, tout est chassé. Tous les 
parloirs sont fermés ; tous les jours maigres sont observés ; toutes les matines 
sont chantées sans mis¢ricorde ; mille petits relachements sont réformés ; et 
quand on se plaint, “ Hélas! je fais observer la regle.—Mais vous n’étiez pas 
si sévere.—C’est que j'avois tort, je m’en repens.” LKEntin on peut dire 
qu’Amonio a mis la réforme & Chelles. 

In fact, Mme. de Sévigné's religion is not of the severe order. 
Whatever else she may have inherited, asceticism is not congenial 
to her temper. She obeys her Church; but her unreserve is never 
more remarkable than in the little notices of her prayers, her 
observances, her pleasure at returning to “ collettes et petits 
poulets ”; and her recoil from the Trappist dinner, “ Ce que vous 
me dépeignez est horrible; je ne comnenne pas cette sorte de 
mortification,” contrasts markedly with her supper of nine at the 
Abbé Pelletier’s, at which, not for the table, but for those who sat 
round it, we should all probably have been very willing guests. 
Nobody had dined, so people ate with a good conscience :— 

Personne n’avoit diné: nous dévorions tous. C’étoit le plus beau repas de 
Caréme qu’il est possible de voir: les plus beaux poissons les mieux ap- 
prétés. les meilleurs ragoits, le meilleur cuisinier. f secs un souper n’a été 
si solidement bon, 


But she can be equally eloquent on a piece of bread and butter ; 
on which she and her son descant—he dwelling on the thinness 
of the bread and thickness of the butter, she finding natural satis- 
faction in a fact which that unusual test brings to li¢ht:— 

J’2ime le beurre charmant de la Prévalaie, dont il nous vient toutes les 
semaines ; je l’aime et je le mange comme si j’étois Bretonne : nous faisons 
des beurrées infinies, quelquefois sur de la miche ; nous pensons toujours & 
vous en les mangeant ; mon fils y marque toujours toutes ses dents, et ce qui 
me fait plaisir, c'est que j’y marque aussi toutes les micnnes ; nous y met- 
trons bientdt de petites herbes fines et des violettes. 

It was her constitutional gaiety, her quick response to every 
shade of feeling in those around her, which made all things enjoyed 
in company worthy of her pen. Her tears flow readily. She writes 
of herself “ Je suis pleureuse.” An act of heroism, the loss of a 
faithful servant, immortalized in a very tender eulogy, equally 
invoke them, Dut a cheerful view of lite is one of the charms of 
her writing. When she is well, she plays with her own gaiety 
and keen sense of life, moralizing all the while. .A propos of the 
constant medical remedy—bleeding—then in vogue, she writes 
from the country at the age of sixty-four :— 

Pour moi, si j’avois besoin d’une saignée j’enverrois mon bras 2 Paris; 
¢’est une de mes raisons pour étre attentive & ma santé. C’est cet ctat de 
perfection qui m’auroit quasi fait croire que je pourrois bien étre immor- 
telle, si par malheur je ne lisois des histoires ou je vois mourir une si grande 
quantité de monde, & tous Ages et en tous temps, que quand je quitte le livre 
je vous avoue que je me doute de quelque chose ; rien au monde ne fait tant 
cet effet que le fleuve rapide qui roule depuis tant de sitcles. Ce fut sans 
doute au sortir de cette iecture que je vous allai dire étourdiment, sans 
réflexion et criment, que je pourrvis Lien étre mortelle. 


Her liveliness is always strong in its good sense—z.e. she puts the 
conclusions of good sense with a vivacity full of individual cha- 
racter. This is partly owing to a certain gravity of appreciation 
where other people are apt to conceal their interest under an 
affected levity. ‘Lhus of her dress:—“Je suis dans le mouvement 
de l'agitation de mes habits; je suis partagée entre l’envie d’étre 
bien belle et la crainte de dépenser.” Again, when she describes 
a perruque designed for the fiancée of one of her daughter's 
friends :— 

Je passai mereredi chez la D’Escars ; je mourois d’envie de voir la per- 
ruque, mais elle étoit emballée. Elle m’assura que c’étoit la plus belie 
chose du monde, la plus vive, la plus décevante, la plus naturelle, Ja plus 
parlante, la plus jeune, la plus ondoyante, la plus blonde, la plus 
surprenante ; et que pourvu que Montgobert yv vowut seulement passer Jes 
doigts elle servit aussi bien apres le voyage qu’en partant de Paris. Mais 
cette bonne D’Escars étoit bien en colére contre la douane; il en coite 
plus de cent francs. 


Her mind, poetical as well as acute and practical, throws itself 
heartily into country life when obliged to live in the country. She 


makes discoveries in nature, and asks her daughter “ ce que c'est | 


qu’un printemps,” and what she thinks the colour of the trees dur- 
ing the last week—* Vous allez dire du vert. Point du tout, c’est 
du rouge”; and then follows a very graceful description. She 
compares the nightingales of Brittany and Provence :—“ La petite 
riviére qui est dans cet endroit en attire deux ou trois, mais fort 
inférieurs aux votres; ils n’ont ni tant d’amour ni tant de science ;, 
a peine disent-ils les couplets les plus communs.” 
oney is a constant topic. She can’t get her rents; for she says. 
of her Breton tenants, “Je ne vois que des gens qui me doivent. 
de largent et qui u’ont point de pain, qui couchent sur la paille 
et qui pleurent ; ~ voulez-vous que je leur fasse?” Perhaps it 
was not only the burdens laid upon the peasantry that produced 
this miserable destitution, for elsewhere p gives her son’s defi-- 
nition of a Breton:—“C’est un homme qui ne se léve jamais que: 
our boire, et qui ne se couche jamais que pour avoir 
u.” She has to apologize to her daughter for having 
said in an offhand way that she must find money and pay their 
grandes dettes—“ car du reste je ne trouve rien de plus miraculeux 
que de trouver de l'argent.” She has small debts of her own which 
compel her to give up a winter in Paris—an unspeakable sacritice 
to honesty—under the resolve “de finir ma vie avec honneur et 
sans que personne se plaigne de moi.” The inner life of struggle 
and difliculty which those great people lived amid all their pride 
and splendour is curiously brought out in these familiar letters. We 
see the wrong side of the tapestry. Another fact incidentally comes 
out which bears upon recent discussions. She writes (1694) to her 
daughter after a journey :—“ Je suppose que les voleurs de Vise 
vous auront laissé passer; ceux que vous avez trouvés en chemin, 
pendus et roués, étoient ou doivent étre des passe-ports.” 

The great charm of these letters is the writer’s absolute freedom 
from vanity, effort, or consciousness. She receives praise for them,. 
and is glad that they please; but she never alludes to her own 
successes ; we hear of no social triumphs; it is through her love for 
her friends that we learn their estimate of her. She has a fine ear 
for style. She talks of somebody's chien de style. She gently 
disclaims her daughter's comparison of her own to that of Voiture ; 
and we only once detect the recugnition of her powers when she says. 
of a favourite dependent, whom she sometimes gets to write her 
reports of health, “She writes like us.” But we gather her ideal 
of a letter from the pleasure she takes in one from her grand-- 
daughter, the eventuai inheritor of her own letters :— 

Mon fils est transporté de la lettre de Pauline. Elle est toute jolie, toute 
naturelle, toujours toute pleine de reconnoissance de l’amour qu’on lui fait 
Vhonneur d’avoir pour elle . Elle ramasse ce qui tombe, ou atirape ce qui est 
en Vair, du style de sa chére maman. 

The recipe is a good one, but it requires some touch of kindred. 
genius to profit by it. 


BRIGHTON AQUARIUM CASE, 


w= the question as to the opening of the Aquarium at 
Brighton on Sundays was under discussion in 13875, it was 
clearly foreseen that the Bill which the Home Secretary had in- 
troduced as a compromise would leave the law very much as it 
was, with the addition of a troublesome element of uncertainty ;. 
and that it was, therefore, not really a settlement of the difficulty. 
The question was raised under the Act 21 George III. c. 49, 
which was passed to “prevent abuses and profanations of the 
Lord’s day, called Sunday,” and had special reference, first, 
to a Sunday evening promenade held at Carlisle House in 
Soho Square, which Bishop Porteus, the chief promoter of the 
Bill, denounced as “ a new species of dissipation and profaneness ” ;. 
and, secondly, to Sunday evening meetings which were held in 
public rooms, under the names of Christian Societies, Religious 
Societies, Theological Academies, and so on, and at which—here 
the Bishop is again our authority—all sorts of theological questions 
were discussed by ignorant and unauthorized persons, “to the de- 
struction of all religious principle.” It will be observed that, as to. 
the second of these objects, the Act has no bearing whatever 
on such an establishment as an Aquarium; and as to the 
former, the ground of prohibition was that: it was a place in 
which, as the proprietors said, people merely walked up and 
down, talked, and drank tea and coffee, but which Bishop 
Porteus declared, probably with some degree of truth, to be chiefly 
frequented by disreputable persons for immoral purposes, a charze 
which has not been made inst the Brighton Aquarium, 
and, even if it had, would simply a matter of police. 
The Act is therefore practically obsolete, and does not in the 
least apply to the circumstances of the present day. It was 
entirely lost sight of during a long series of years, until it was 
raked up in 1875, and there can be no doubt that it was only to 
this oblivion that it owed its slumbering existence. Nevertheless, 
as itis still part of the statute-book, the courts of law have of course 
no alternative but to give effect to it ; and though, in point of fact, 
its provisions have no relation to the place of public amusement 
which isattacked,and which wasexpressly sanctioned byaprivate Act 
of Parliament in 1869 asa provision for useful and agreeable recrea- 
tion, there is sufficient vagueness in its language to compel 
the Judges to decide that the Aquarium came within the letter, if 
not within the spirit, of the statute. Justice Blackburn, im 
delivering his opinion, said he was afraid the Act must be enforced 
in this case, although he had been anxious to find a hole by which 
he might avoid such a decision. Justice Field took the same 
view, that, as long as the law remained, they were obliged 
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to act as they had done, though reluctantly. Thus, while 
the original purpose of the statute has been quite exhausted, 
the provision remains in force by which a common informer 
is enabled to claim a penalty of 200/. from any offender. 
In consequence of this decision, the Home Secretary, who avowed 
his own sympathy with reasonable freedom, and undertook to do 
what he could to check any abuse of the powers of the law, brought 
forward in 1875 a measure, called “the Remission of Penalties 
Bill,” in fulfilment of this pledge, by which it was declared to be 
* lawful for the Crown to remit, in whole or in part, any penalty, 
fine, or forfeiture imposed or recovered for any offence under the 
Act.” The Home Secretary was then asked, on behalf of the 
Brighton Aquarium and other similar establishments, to pro- 
tect them against all fines being levied against them; but he 
refused to do so in general terms, and adhered to his original 
proposal to reserve the right of the Crown to remit them when- 
ever it should think fit. 

The Bill was accordingly passed in this form ; but it was obvious 
to any one who examined its — that it left the question 
very much as it was before. dealing with this subject at the 
time we predicted the unsatisfactory state of things which has 
now arisen, and suggested a simple and effectual remedy, which was 
that, as the Home , in order to remove any doubt as to his 

wer to remit fines under this Act, had found it necessary to 
introduce a Bill to that effect, he might, while he was about it, 
also propose a clause requiring the assent of the Law Ulficers 
of the Crown as an indispensable preliminary to a prosecution. In this 
way the general principle of the Act would be maintained, while 
at the same time its enforcement would be left to the discretion 
of a responsible authority who is naturally sensitive to public 
opinion, and not at all likely to be led into foolish attacks on 
social freedom. If in any case the Government thought it neces- 

to direct a prosecuticn, there would be a strong presumption 
that it was really required in the interest of morality or public order. 
Thus the judicial degision of last week might have been averted 
if the suggestion which we made, and for which a precedent may 
be found in the case of a similar statute of Charles II., had been 
adopted a couple of years ago. During that interval the legal 
obligations of the Aquarium have been kept in suspense. ‘The 
managers have, it appears, complied with all the suggestions of the 
Home Office as to the manner in which the Aquarium skould be 
conducted on Sundays—such as the cessation of music and news- 
papers, and the closing of the restaurant during certain hours—so 
as to obviate the objections which some persons might have. But 
nevertheless any common informer is allowed to exact, and, if he 
chooses, to pocket, a fine of 200/. for an infraction of the Act of 
George III.; and, though it is in the power of the Home 
Secretary, if he thinks it fit, to remit the penalty, this is a 
matter which is left entirely at his discretion, and, in the 
absence of any distinct rule, there is no saying how he may at any 
‘time decide. 
The recent action of Girdlestone v. the Brighton Aquarium Com- 
y appears to have been begun as far back as August 17, 1875; 
the delayed, bringing up the amount 
ties im i ing on Sundays to 1,400/. or 
of common informers’ proceedings under the old Act. In 1874 
Mr. Terry was the prosecutor, and there was a decision against 
the defendants. Afterwards there was a “ friendly suit,” Warren v. 
the Brighton Aquarium Company, and a case was stated for the 
opinion of the Exchequer Court, when, as Mr. Russell said, the 
Solicitor of the Treasury acted entirely in a friendly way. Itcame 
before the Court on the 11th June, 1875, and the decision was 
again unfavourable to the Aquarium Company, though the Judges 
expressed that they had no alternative but to enforce the 
Act. In December 1875 Mr. Rolie, holding a position in a 
public office, brought a series of actions to recover statutor 
penalties from several newspapers and a Railway Company maids 
had published advertisements of the Aquarium; and, accord- 
ing to a statement made the other day by Mr. Russell, who 
peared for the Company, Mr. Tilden, their solicitor, found 
that “ Mr. Rolfe was amenable to argument,” and ready to with- 
draw from the action on the payment of asum to meet his costs 
and expenses. After, however, Mr. Girdlestone’s action was raised, 
an arrangement was made between the Company and Mr. Rolfe 
that he should lend his name as plaintiff in an action for penaltics 
which covered all the Sundays on which the Aquarium had been 
ed, but was not to receive anything for it ; and at the trial, 
on the 28t of October, the Company made no defence, and judg- 
ment for 2,0col, was marked against them. That was in April 
2875.. Mr, Girdlestone’s action for a recovery of the penalty 
for the Aquarium having been open on Sunday the 15th of 
August, 1875, has now been tried; and again the judgment has 
n against Company. For the plaintiff it was argued that 
the judgment in Rolfe’s case had been obtained by covin and collu- 
sion; and, though the defendant denied this, and the Solicitor- 
General, who a for the prosecution, admitted that, as a 
lawyer, he could not say what was the precise meaning of covin, 
Baron Cleasby held that the charge had been proved, and pointed 
out that effect must be given to statutes as they existed, what- 
ever might be thought of their character ; and the jury returned a 
‘verdict for the plaintiff to the amount claimed. 

Thus, as matters now stand, there have been several actions in 
which the — Company has had penalties imposed on it, and it 
‘would seem that the Home Secretary is not prepared to direct the re- 
mission of them, It is evident therefore that, while the law remains 


as it is, these continuous proceedings against the Company practically 
involve a prohibition of the opening of this Aquarium on Sundays. 
Moreover, the law applies indiscriminately to all kinds of public 
amusements, however quiet, innocent, and respectable, on a Sun- 
day, when any payment is made for admission. At the trial in 
1875 the Solicitor-General, in reply to the Chief Baron, dis- 
tinctly stated that, apart altogether from any performances, x J 
park or garden would come within the Act if ge 
aid to go in; and it was at the time also admitted by the 
ome Secretary that this was a sound ruling, and must 
be generally applied. At the Brighton Aquarium the Home 
Secretary’s views have apparently been fully carried out as to stop- 
ping the newspapers and the music, which on Sundays has always 
n of a sacred kind, and limiting the time during which 
refreshments can be obtained; and the building is used only 
as a promenade, enlivened by the sight of the fishes. But all 
this does not matter. The Act is construed as making such a 
place a “disorderly house”; and the Home Secretary hesitates 
to remit the fines. It is clear that an establishment of this 
kind cannot be kept up if it is constantly exposed to actions 
for penalties raised by “common informers,” for reasons which 
may or may not be honest and disinterested. No aspersion 
can be fairly cast on the character of the visitors to the 
Aquarium, who walk quietly up and down, and conduct 
themselves with unquestionable propriety, as there is the 
evidence of the police to show. Yet it is held that this place must 
be shut up on Sundays, while there are any number of public- 
houses and beer-shops outside to which people go for the sole pur- 
se of drinking, and where they find nothing whatever to supply 
interest or amusement. This is certainly a very strange way 
of encouraging temperance. There is no subject on which it 
may be assumed that the great body of the people of this 
country are so perfectly agreed as that the observance of Sunday 
ought to be quiet and orderly, and an interval of healthy repose in the 
best sense of the word; but, on the other hand, there is no desire 
for the enforcement of Puritanic dulness and solemnity. There 
are some cases, of course, in which restrictions require to be applied, 
and there must be some authority to deal with such matters; but 
the present system of leaving it to any fanatics or jobbers to extort 
money by help of law from the proprietors of respectable places of 
amusement, which do not offend the general seuse of propriety, is 
altogether indefensible, especially when the difliculty might, as 
we have shown, be so easily adjusted. All that need be done is 
the passing of a single brief clause, making the assent of the 
— a necessary condition of bringing an action of 
this kind. 


FREE BRIDGES. 


VERY useful measure has almost run its unpretending course 
through Parliament. With that patience, at once so Chris- 
tian and so unreasonable, which characterizes Englishmen in the 
conduct of their municipal affairs, the inhabitants of London have 
for many years endured to see the passage of the Thames barred at 
many points against all who were not possessed of, or ready to 
produce, a halfpenny toll. It was inevitable perhaps that the 
older metropolitan bridges should thus discourage the traflic which 
they were intended to facilitate, because, before the creation of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, there was no authority outside the 
City which had the power to charge the ratepayers with the cost 
of building new bridges. But it is strange that the Board ot 
Works should have been in existence so long, and have done 
so much, and yet left the bridges to continue private under- 
takings. They were rarely, if ever, successful undertakings; for 
there is something in human nature that specially resents 
a toll-gate. If travellers can avoid passing through one, they 
will; and as by going some =~ round it was usually 
sible to find a free bridge, the toll-bridges were a good pan, st 
used than their sanguine builders expected. It may have been 
owing to this circumstance that the Board of Works left them so 
long unnoticed. The Corporation of London set a good example 
in ireeing Southwark Bridge; but it was not until 1873 that any 
serious proposal was made to deal with the twelve toll-bridges 
that remained between Hammersmith and Deptford Creek. After 
two failures, a Bill was very nearly carried through the House of 
Commons last Session. 1t broke down, however, at the last 
moment upon @ question arising out of the respective liabilities of 
the metropolitan ratepayers and the inhabitants of the metro~ 
litan counties of Surrey and Middlesex. This year the 
d of Works has been more successiul. The ten toll- 
bridges will be purchased by the Board of Works within 
two years after the passing of tae Act. For the pay- 
ment of the purchase-moneys and for compensation to the 
various interests aflected by the dissolution of the several 
Companies, the Board is empowered to borrow 1,500,000l., 
and the counties of Middlesex and “Surrey will contribute 
1,200/. a year each for ever, this payment being accepted as a dis- 
charge of all liabilities to which the inhabitants may now be sub- 
ject for the repair of any bridge. The two foot-bridges at 
haring Cross and Cannon Street will continue to be kept up by 
the South-Eastern Railway Company, the money paid in this in- 
stance merely going to extinguish the tolls. It is to be presumed 
that the Company will not consider it any of their contract to 
replace the disreputable wooden steps which now give access to 


the Charing Cross bridge onutlies more worthy of the site, 
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and of the massive, if ugly, structure to which they are attached. 
In that case the Board of Works will be bound, in common justice 
to their own Embankment, to make a proper approach to the 
bridge. The present steps were apparently modelled upon the 
wooden gangways which used to connect the old floating piers 


with the shore. They were in place when they abutted on a mass | 


of tidal mud, but they have no proper connexion with the long 
line of quay upon which they now look down. . 

It will be interesting to see the effect which this measure will 
have upon the vast traflic which has daily to pass from one side 
of the river to the other. Those who are inclined to be too hope- 
ful about the ease with which they will make the passage of the 
Thames now that the travellers are distributed over so many addi- 
tional roads may perhaps be chastened by the recollection that the 
worst complaints about the block on London Bridge have been 
heard since Southwark Bridge was opened free. But Southwark 
Bridge is not fortunate in its approaches. On whichever side you 
leave it you find yourself in a region in which you have no busi- 
ness and out of which there is no visible escape. It is impossible 
not to cherish brighter hopes of Waterloo Bridge. A road that 
leads straight from one of the most crowded streets to one of the 
most used of London railways ought to be full of passengers, at all 
evenis in the morning and evening. As a matter of fact, there are 
just enouzh cabs to maintain a block at the toll-gate, and when it is 
considered that, in accounting for this block, the time necessary to 
find the twopence or the change from a larger coin has to be reckoned 
in, it will be seen that this represents but a moderate amount of 
substantive traflic. There can be no doubt that at present people 
do go out of their way to escape a toll, because, in addition to 
the @ priori argument derived from the observed tendencies and 
dispositions of mankind, there is the positive evidence of one of 
the directors of the Albert Bridge Company. The Chelsea Sus- 
pension Bridge is the property of the Government, and is open free 
on the four Bank Holidays. Mr. Newmarch considers this a most 
unjustifiable act, and he gives as his reason that his Company 
have “sutiered a confiscation of tolls to the extent of twenty 
pounds on each occasion.” If the Chelsea Bridge were altogether 
free, the, Albert Bridge Company would, he thinks, be ruined, 
because the tratiic would all go over the free bridge. The Chair- 
man of the Ilummersmith Bridge Company says that, when Kew 
Bridge was freed from tolls some four or five years ago, 
the Company lost from three to four hundred pounds the first 
year, though there is a distance of two miles between the 
bridges. In a great many cases in London there is really no 
reason except the existence or non-existence of a toll for going 
over one bridge rather than another. This holds good especially 
of Westminster, Waterloo, and Blackfriars Bridges; and it is quite 
possible that the traffic which is now mainly confined to the first 
and last-named bridge may in future be distributed pretty evenly 
over all three. 

A still more important benefit will perhaps be conferred by the 
redistribution of foot traftic which may be looked for. Two of the 
most promising sources of discomfort in London are overcrowd- 
ing among the poor, and the difficulty of finding houses at moderate 
rents among the classes immediately above the poor. The abolition of 
toll-bridges ought to have some effect in both these cases. A large 
proportion of the working class find it necessary, or al] but neces- 
sary, to live within an easy distance of their employment. The 
man who works at a regular trade in which the hours are fixed— 
and a workman is never wanted except within those hours—may 
be able to live near a railway station u mile or two off. But that 
large number of persons whose labour is essentially occasional 
and uncertain, including under this head all the dependents 
on richer people, and those who in turn supply the wants 
of these dependents, must live pretty close to their work. 
The opening of a bridge may make a very great difference to this 
class as regards overcrowding. The Surrey side of the Thames is 
now absolutely closed against many of this class. If they work 
anywhere ina direct line north of Waterloo Bridge, they must 
either go some way round to get over the river, or they must pay 
a halfpenny each time they go between their work and their 
home. Both alternatives are equally out of the question. They 
cannot spare the time needed to goround, and they cannot spare the 
money needed to go straight. Consequently, they have to live as 
we!l xs to work on the north side of the river, and then overcrowding 


fol.ows as @ necessary consequence of the scarcity of room and 
the © -t ness of rents. The abolition of the toll on Waterloo 
Hvis way make all the ditference to these people. Even to a 
ciss a good deal above them the same considerations may 


hese real weight. A halfpenny is not a large toll, but a halfpenny 
d.ily means sixpence a week, and sixpence a week means more 
than a pound added to the yearly rent. Indeed it means in most 
cases a good deal more than this; for after the first few years 
there are usually children to be paid for whose schools or work 
may lie on the wrong side of the bridge. Perhaps, on an average, 
the toll would be tantamount to an addition of 3/. to the yearly 
rent ; and when a prudent young clerk is hesitating where to live, 
it makes a difference to him whether he has to pay 15/. or 18/. a 
year for lodging. It is safe to say that the more freely the popula- 
tion of London is allowed to circulate from one part of the city 
to another, the better able it will be to make the best of the 
circumstances under which it has to live; and, looked at from this 
point of view, the present Bill may be as useful as many measures 
of considerably greater pretensions. 


THE COTTON MANUFACTURE IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 


| ew a long series of years the American people have supported. 
a policy of protection to native industry for the purpose of 
making themselves independent of the manufactures of foreign 
nations. Within certain limits, it must be admitted, they have 
succeeded. Their policy has been aided by a variety of favouring 
circumstances. The discovery of gold in California added enor- 
mously to the purchasing power of the country ; the vast influx of 
immigrants from Europe increased the population at an unprece- 
dented rate; the immense sums lent for industrial objects by the 
capitalists of London, Amsterdam, and Frankfort augmented in- 
ordinately the expenditure of the community; and the constant 
extension of the railway system, by pushing the limits of 
cultivation further and further forward, every year increased the 
national prosperity in an ——— way. ‘These and several 
other co-operating causes multiplied to an exceptional degree the 
consuming power of the people, and, asa prohibitive tariff shut out 
foreign pa to a very large extent, they stimulated in the same 
proportion the growth of native manufactures. Whether those 
manufactures will be able to sustain competition remains to be seen 
whenever protection is abandoned. In the meantime, however, they 
make the United States as nearly self-sufficing as in the nature of 
things the most sanguine American could expect. But it is beginning 
to be found out that the success has been too complete. The natural 
and inevitable result of the bounty offered to manufactures was 
to tempt into them an immoderate proportion of the capital, 
labour, and enterprise of the country. It has for many years been 
a standing complaint with American observers that the rural dis- 
tricts were being exhausted for the benefit of the urban. Indeed 
the steady migration of the sons and daughters of the farmers into 
towns was one of the evils which the Granger movement was in- 
tended to redress ; and it is notorious that an undue proportion of 
the emigrants also settled down in the cities. In fact, the artificial 
preference given to manufactures over agriculture had the effect of 
multiplying manufactures unduly. As long as foreign capital 
continued to flow steadily in, the consequences were not recog- 
nized. Americans did not perceive, or were unwilling to acknow- 
ledge, that their prosperity was due to foreign contributions of men 
and money, and they flattered themselves that their country was 
exempt from the laws of political economy. But the end was all 
the more severe for being long a Four years ago there 
was a panic which destroyed the prosperity that had seemed so 
vigorous, and ever since trade has been stagnant, and manufactures 
at a standstill. For the moment, at any rate, production, which 
had so long been subjected to the forcing process we have been 
describing, finds itself far in excess of the consuming power of the 
population. In their distress manufacturers are looking out for 
new markets, and are endeavouring to establish an export trade. 
It is evidence of the purely artificial growth of these industries that 
even in the present depressed state of business they are unable 
to undersell foreign competitors in foreign markets. However, 
the American manufacturers are persevering, and the most recent 
proposal is to compete with Lancashire in cotton goods for the 
custom of India and China. When the cotton exports of the 
United States at present amount to only one-fiftieth part of those 
of the United Kingdom, it may perhaps be thought a wild adven- 
ture. It is, however, never wise to despise a competitor. Every 
human enterprise must have a beginning some time or other; and 
therefore this project should not be pronounced hopeless because 
it is as yet only a project. In any case, it is worth while inquir- 
ing on what grounds success is anticipated. 

The main ground relied upon is the greater cheapness of the raw 
material, Considering all that we hear of the difficulties thrown in 
the way of the manufacturer by labour disputes, by the rise of 
wages, and the obstructiveness of the Trade-Unions, it will 
perhaps surprise most persons to be told that in ordinary cotton 
goods the raw material stands for from 45 to 70 per 
cent. of the cost of production, whereas labour amounts to no 
more than from 17 to 27 percent. The raw material, that is, is 
from nearly twice to more than four times a heavier item than labour. 
This fact proves how much more important to the prosperity of 
the industry are improvement in the mode of cultivation, cheapening 
of carriage, and saving of waste than — of wages 
But the American manufacturers assert that they can provide 
themselves with cotton at a price three-quarters of a cent. 
pound lower than Lancashire spinners can do, and that this saving 
allows them to pay 33 per cent. higher w There is a curious 
dispute on this point which illustrates the diltliculty of as- 
certaining what might seem to be the simplest facts. For 
some Liverpool authorities deny the correctness of the New 
York statement. It is to be borne in mind that the 
American manufactures of which we speak are not situated 
in the Southern States. If they were, there could of course 
be no room for doubt. They would be on the spot where the 
cotton is grown, and naturally would obtain it very much 
cheaper. But the manufactures of the Southern States 
are unimportant. Those which think of competing with 
Lancashire are situate in New England. Now the distance 
from New Orleans to Fall River, or Providence, is practically as 
great as the distance to Manchester. By railway, indeed, the 
distance would be much shortened ; but, on the other hand, the 
cost of carriage would be considerably increased. At the same 
time, however, it is to be observed that the cotton would be 
received in a drier and cleaner condition, On the whole, then, 
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the evidence is by no means conclusive that the manufacturer of 
Massachusetts or Rhode Island can obtain his cotton so much 
cheaper than it can be had in Liverpool as to make a material 
difference in the cost of production. Liverpool has one immense 
advantage over all rivals; it is not merely the greatest market in 
the world, it is nearly equal to all other markets put together. It 
consequently regulates prices everywhere ; and growers can 
always be sure of finding purchasers for any quantities, however 


large, which they may send. This circumstance naturally makes. 


Liverpool a cheaper market than any other at neariy ihe same 
distance from the cotton-fields. 

Another allegation of the American manufacturers is that the 
cost of labour is now as low in New England as in Lancashire. 
We have already seen that this matter has less importance than is 
usually attached to it, since labour amounts to only a fifth or a 
fourth of the cost of production. Still dear labour, added to other 
disadvantages, would overweight a competitor, The matter is 
therefore of moment. But it is impossible to decide whether labour 
is really dearer or cheaper in New England than with us. High wages 
by no means imply dear labour, Mr. Brassey tells us, on the con- 
trary, that his father found the highly paid English navvy a 
cheaper workman than the poorly paid Continental. Lvidently it 
is not the amount paid, but the work obtained for it, which is of 
consequence to the employer. There is another circumstance 
which complicates the question in the case before us. It is that 
women and children are more generally employed in the mills of 
Lancashire than in those of New England. Even, however, 
if we agree that labour is as cheap in America as _ here, 
that would not affect the problem of competition. For 
it is quite clear that wages have fallen so low only because of the 
unexampled distress that prevails. As soon as business revives 
and employment becomes plentiful, wages will again rise. But 
production for the foreign market is determined, not by the rates 
existing at exceptional periods, but by the normal and usual 
rates. There is one aspect, however, in which this question of 
wages is supremely important. It proves conclusively that to the 

ox man Protection is doubly oppressive. It makes the articles he 

uys artificially dear, and it diminishes the value of his labour, The 
rate of ‘wages 1s now nearly at the same level on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Actually, however, it is lower in New England, because 
the cost of living is greater there than here. Our statement is 
proved by the fact that more steerage passengers returned from 
America last year than went there, showing that the market for 
labour there was worse than here. It may be objected that the 
present is an exceptional time. And so it is. But Mr. Henderson, 
one of the Factory Sub-Inspectors, tells us, as the result of his 
inquiries in New England last summer, that even in prosperous 
rears the condition of the working classes is no better there than 
; they receive higher wages, but the cost of living is also pro- 
portionately higher. 

Another ground relied upon by the American manufacturer is 
the fall that has taken place within the last four years in the other 
charges of working a factory. Here, again, the mistake is made 
of assuming that a state of things which is the direct result of over- 
production, yee. and consequent stagnation, will be permanent, 
and will enable mills to be worked more cheaply than they ever 
could have been before. It is only necessary to call attention to 
the error. In ordinary times it costs nearly twice as much to 
establish a factory in New England as in Lancashire, and the 
capital so invested bears nearly twice the rate of interest. But it 
is what prevails in ordinary times that regulates production. 
Moreover, the division of labour is not carried as far in America 
as in this country; consequently much of the capital lies idle. 
Lastly, the motive power employed is not as effective, as 
constant, or as certain, and it is not cheaper. It follows that, 
as regards all these circumstances, the American manufacturer 
labours under a disadvantage. There are, however. two im- 
portaut points to be noted in his favour. The first is that the 
American workpeople are more temperate than the English. Mr. 
Henderson states that labour disputes are quite as frequent and 
bitter in New England as in Lancashire, though the dispersion of 
the operatives renders the Trade-Unions less powerful. The source 
trom which the supply of factory hands is now mainly drawn—the 
French Canadian population—is also a fruitful cause of difficulties. 
On the other hand, the operatives are more sober, and consequently 
are more regular and more trustworthy. The other advantage to 
which we referred is the greater honesty of American manufacture. 
It is not a gratifying admission to he to make that, in this 
matter at least, American honesty is superior to our own; but 
it is the truth. The cotton fabrics exported from Lancashire to 
India and China consist very largely now of flour, tallow, and 
China clay. Some authorities assure us that these ingredients 
constitute half the weight. They give a cloth a substantial ap- 
pemenes, but they me ty on the first washing, and then the 

ylight shines through the fabric. The dishonesty of this practice 
is the worst danger the English manufacturer has to encounter, 
and, if continued, it must sooner or later prove fatal. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
1. 


Rae the opening of every Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
prophecies are delivered by various wise persons as to the 
iaerits of the coming show; and when the eries have been 


thrown open, it is tolerably certain that opposing parties will be 
found to assert, the one that it is the best, the other that it is the 
worst Exhibition that has ever been seen. A certain number of 
people no doubt may always have intelligible reasons for objecting 
to the Exhibition on personal grounds, while others, in their 
individual delight, may be blinded to its general faults. This 
year an additional excitement is afforded to the curious by the 
opening of the Grosvenor Gallery, concerning which very vague 
notions have been generally entertained. It has been supposed to 
be, among other things, either a home for pictures rejected by the 
Academy or a daring opposition to that august body. The fact 
that Academicians have contributed to it is enough to prove that 
both these ideas were false. The foundation for them will be 
discovered to lie in the fact that advantages of space have enabled 
Sir Coutts Lindsay to dispose his pictures far more satis- 
factorily than can be done on the crowded walls of the 
Academy. Rivalry, however, cannot be said to exist between 
two institutions of which one is, as it were, the complement 
of the other. Perhaps, if the Royal Academy were that impossible 
thing, a perfect institution, there would have been no room or 
occasion for the Grosvenor Gallery, the opening of which ought 
to subdue the troubled minds of people who have been used to 
protest that in London there is no chance of pictures being really 
seen, 

Returning to the Academy and its general merits this year, it 
would se in that, while there are not many works of any startling 
prominence, the general level is at any rate not lower than that to 
which we have of late years been aceustomed. It is noticeable 
that there are many instances both of young and established 
painters from whom much might have been expected, but 
from whom little has come. One or two young men have 
come suddenly to the front, while others who seemed full 
of promise have as suddenly disappeared. As to the general 
character of the pictures, what is at a first glance most striking 
is the want of interesting subjects, or, in other words, the 
want of imagination, except such of it as finds expression in 
landscape and portrait. It would seem that the tendency of 
English art as here represented is to aim at reproducing reality with 
good workmanship more than at grappling with ambitious subjects ; 
to strive after technical skill more imaginative force. This 
tendency cannot be called altogether disappointing. Of course the 
highest form of art is.reached when technical excellence is joined 
with deeper qualities, and acts as the well-trained slave of the 

oetical mind. But this combination is rare indeed ; and it must 
remembered that the great painters have all learned to paint 
well in the first instance, and at it is far easier to credit one’s- 
self with a vast imagination that can dispense with exactitude in 
oe or colour than it is to learn patiently the nearest possible 
approach to that exactitude. For the rest the Academy walls 
present as usual many hideous, but possibly inevitable, contrasts 
of incongruous pictures placed close ther ; while some unusual 
and obviously needless eccentricities of hanging and painting serve 
ys — a lively sense of humour in the powers that rule the 
cademy. 

Taking a general view of the rooms, which is all that can be 
attempted at present, we come upon Mr. Millaiss much- 
talked-of “Yeoman of the Guard” (52), a portrait which 
from its colour alone it is impossible to help at once seeing, 
and of which we reserve all detailed criticism. A portrai. by 
Mr. Ouless of Miss Ruth Bouverie (13) is remarkable as the 
painter’s first attempt in this particular line. Mr. Goodall also 
ap with success in an unaccustomed line in his cattle-piece, 
“Glencroe” (2), while Mr. Pettie and Mr. P. F. Poole are in 
different kinds too theatrical in “ Hunted Down” (28) and 
“ Leading the Blind” (37). Mr. Dicksee’s “‘ Harmony” (14) will 
be more admired for colour and drawing than invention. Mr. P. 
Graham has “A Glint of Sunshine” (46), Mr. Marcus Stone 
“ Sacrifice” (51), and Mr. G. A. Storey “The Old Pump-Room 
at Bath ” (67), of all of which we hope to speak later. In Gallery 
II. Mr. Long’s large picture, “ An Hey tian Feast” (83), will at 
once attract attention as the only sobject picture of great im- 
portance of the year; and in this the interest is archeological 
rather than human. The picture, which represents the close of 
a banquet with the guests seated in asemicircle, while two slaves 

a@ mummy round to remind them of death, has many fine 
qualities, and shows much study and improvement in the painter. 
One cannot say as much for Mr. B. Riviére’s “ Legend of St. 
Patrick” (70). There is a lovely “Study of Flowers” by M. 
Fantin (74), and on the opposite wall to Mr. Long’s picture 
hang “The Seasons” (117-120), four panels, by Mr. Alma 
Tadema, executed in one of the gee happiest moods. In 
the same room are — by Mr. Watts and Mr. Richmond 
(125, 131). Miss Koberwein and Mrs. Jopling are here as else- 
where well represented in the same line (73,74). Mr. Pettie’s 
“ Knight of the Seventeenth Century ” (96) will prove interesting 
both for its intrinsic qualities and because it is the likeness of a 
well-known and popular author. Here also is “ Word from the 
Missing” (126), one of the best of Mr. Hook’s contributions. 

In the Great Gallery, among the figure pictures, we may in this 
cursory view point first to Mr. Long’s graceful “ Ancient Custom” 
(163), Mr. Orchardson’s “ Queen of the Swords” (174), Sir John 
Gilbert's “Cardinal Wolsey” (201), Mr. Pettie’s “Sword and 
Dagger Fight” (203), and Mr. Calderon’s scene from Tennyson 
(215), and contrast their varying d of merit with the com- 
plete and almost amazing demerit of Mr. E. M. Ward's 
“William III. at Windsor” (197) and Mr. Cope’s “ Spring 
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Time” (220). One’s first impression on seeing the latter of these 
two productions is that here at least isa nm | reached ; here can 
one rest, secure that there is no further depth. By looking, 
however, at Mr. Hart’s “ Reflection” (259), we how feeble a 
thing is human imagination. A portrait of great importance (272) 
comes from Mr. Pettie, and others are rae Messrs. Ouless, Watts, 
Richmond (269, 267, 281), and from Sir F. Grant (202, 263). Mr. 
John Collier, who can scarcely be said to have appeared on the 
Academy walls before this year, has produced, in his portrait of 
Major Forster (195), a striking work which commands attention. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley’s portrait of “The Countess of Wharncliffe” 
Cr suffers from being hung too high. Among the landscapes, 

. Millais’s “Sound of Many Waters” (273), which to our 
thinking is unpleasantly hard, will probably attract most attention. 
In the “Music Lesson” (209) age Leighton has given us an 
exquisite piece of drawing and colour, the loveliness of which 
goes far to atone for the unloveliness of many things which hang 


near it. 

In Gallery IV. we may for the present note Mr. Marks’s 
“The Spider and the Fly” (313), a work which is, we think, 
inferior to a smaller one in the Great Gallery (246); Mr. Carl 
Hoff's clever genre piece, “A Tale of Two Conquests” (332); 
Mr. Mark Fisher's charming landscape (364); Mr. Bridgman’s 
“ Towing on the Nile” (344); and Mr. Phil. Morris’s “ Heir of the 
Manor” (374). Besides these we have works from Mr. Leslie 

379), Mr. Hook (337, 380), and Sir J. Gilbert “Doge and 
rvitors of Venice” (366), who is here, as far as colour goes at 
least, more fortunate than in his larger work already noticed. In 
Gallery V. are “ Yes,” by Mr. Millais (409), a work which seems 
too hurriedly executed; a glowing evening scene on a river, 
“ Arundel” (432), by Mr. Vicat Cole, close to which is a morning 
river scene of far quieter tone, “ Newcastle-on-Tyne ” (431), by 
Mr. John O'Connor ; and a tender piece of Mr. Boughton’s work, 
“Homeward” (452). Calling attention also to Mr. Waller's 
“Home” (453) and Mr, A. Moore’s “ A Reader” (469), we go on 
to Gallery VI. Here we should note Mr. Poynter's diploma pic- 
ture, “ The Fortune-Teller” (503), Mr. Linnell Senior's “ Autumn” 
(552), Mr. H. Moore’s sea-piece (489), and Mr. Ouless’s fine por- 
trait, perhaps his finest, of the ‘‘ Right Hon. Russell Gurney, 
eorder of London” (496). Mr. Calthrop has a good study of 
French peasants “After Work” (498), and Mr. Watson 
Nicol two clever figure studies (516, 536). Mr. Watts’s “ The 
Dove” (566), which “returned not again — more,” is, however, 
the most striking picture in the room, has much poetical 
ing besides technical worth. 

There is much true feeling also in the triptych of the story 
of Ruth (574-576), contributed to Gallery VII. by Mr. T. M. 
Rooke, a young painter who seems to have studied the works 
of Mr. Burne-Jones to good etiect. In the same room are Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s “Between Hope and Fear” (597); Signor 
Tito Conti's “Introduction” (613), a clever work in the 
French school; Mr. Ethofer's “Scene in Rome” (623), an 
ye clever attempt in the school of Senor Fortuny; Mr. 

oodall’s “ Water-Carriers in Egypt” (614); and a completely 
echarming wood-scene with figures, ‘Snow in Spring ” (640), by 
Mr. Boughtun. Leaving aside for the present the Water Colours, 
we find in the Lecture Room important works by Mr. Brett, 
“Mount’s Bay” (946); Mr. Philippoteaux, the “ Alma” (937); 
Mr. Herkomer, “Der Bittgang” (916); and Mr. Yeames, “ Amy 
Robsart ” (1029). Mr. Fildes is hardly as successful as he should be 
in “ Playmates” (1059); while Mr. R. W. Macbeth, in his “ Potato 
Harvest in the Fens” (1031), has reached a combination of ex- 
cellence in invention and skill which he has never before attained. 
Probably the great attraction of this room will be found, not among 
the paintings, but in the fine sculpture of Mr. Leighton, who, like 
several other artists, including M. Géréme, has tried his hand at the 
chisel after long devotion to the brush, and has produced as a first 
result the figure of an “ Athlete Wrestling with a Python” (1466), 
which, in spite of some faults of execution, will be found to con- 
tain much strength and beauty. This is faced by a terra-cotta 
work of M. Dalou, “Une Boulonnaise allaitant son enfant” 
(1465), a subject which this artist has perhaps now resorted to 
often enough. In any we can only note in passing a pretty, 
but tricky, landscape by Mr. Leader (1348) ; “ The Dancing Bear” 
(1325), by M. Adrien Moreau; Mr. Hennessy’s “Notre Dame des 
Flots” (1384); and a fine head (1350), by Mr. E. J. Gregory. 

Of the interesting and important collection at the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery, already referred to, we cannot now at any length. But, 
by way of illustrating our description of it as the complement of 

Royal Academy, we may briefly point out that there, in some 
of the most important contributions, imagination, instead of having 
been iemapened $e the sake of workmanship, has, if anything, 
escaped from ordinary trammels. Mr. Burne-Jones, however, to 
whose works we particularly refer, is a painter so unusually strong 
in other directions that he may well afford to lay himself open to the 
~~ of certain faults in drawing. In what direction, if any, may 
lie the strength of Mr. Whistler, whose productions occupy a good 
deal of space at the same Gallery, we have not yet been able to de- 
termine. But to this and other more interesting questions we hope 
presently to return. 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


the first four in the Middle Park Plate of 1876 could have 
ae ye last Wednesday to renew their well-fought battle, 
the first of the great three-year-old races of the present year would 


have been one of surpassing interest. This, however, was not to 
be. Plunger, who, as far as appearances went, had improved even 
more than Chamant during the winter, failed to stand the neces- 
sary course of training, and after every effort had in vain been 
made to get him fit in time, he was struck out of the race a week 
ago. The absence of the son of Adventurer and Lina was a sore 
disappointment to many who believed that he would this year 
retrieve the laurels he lost in the Middle Park and Dewhurst 
Plates, and turn the tables on his conqueror in both those events. 
Still the supporters of Chamant could always indulge the recollection 
that their champion beat Plunger more decisively in the Dewhurst 
Plate, over a longer course and at more disadvantageous weights, 
than in the Middle Park Plate; and though the son of Mortemer 
and Araucaria has not grown as much as might have been wished, 
yet he has never been amiss during the winter, and his style 
of going and the manner in which he has done his work have left 
nothing to be desired. The form of Lady Golightly, on her 
Doneaster running, was perhaps the best of the year. She won 
the Cham e Stakes in a common canter, Chamant never being 
able to live with her; and she beat Verneuil for the Wentworth 
Stakes with equal ease. Then came that terrible finish for the 
Middle Park “Plate in which Chamant, Pellegrino, Plunger, and 
Lady Golightly ran locked together, heads only separating them as 
they passed the judge’s chair. Lord Falmouth’s beautiful 
filly was carrying the extreme weight, and the gallant effort 
she made for victory was too much for her, Very un- 
wisely she was brought out again on the following day 
for the Prendergast Stakes, and could hardly raise a gallop against 
Plunger and Palm Flower. It is much to be feared that the 
Middle Park Plate struggle was too much for Lady Golightly, 
just as under very similar circumstances it proved too much for 
Sunshine. These great two-year-old prizes are tempting, no 
doubt; but the attempt to carry the penalties for previous suc- 
cesses in them is extremely hazardous. Lady Golightly, like 
Sunshine, had done a fair season's work before the Middle Park 
Plate ; and just as she was becoming entitled to a little rest she was 
called on to perform a harder task than any she had previously 
accomplished. It is to be feared that we shall never again see 
this beautiful filly in the form she displayed last September. 
Pellegrino, who came out fresh at the Second October Meeting, 
received 6 lbs. and a head beating from Chamant; but the Duke 
of Westminster's horse looked likely to make greater improvement 
from two to three years than his victor, and the second meeting 
of the pair was anticipated with much interest. The absence of 
Pellegrino from the Two Thousand field was not caused by any 
doubts as to his capacity to distinguish himself, but simply 
because his trainer had, or thought he had, an equally good repre- 
sentative in Morier, who could carry the Grosvenor colours at 
Newmarket, while Pellegrino was reserved for the Derby. Morier 
had never run in public before last Weduesday, and nothing there- 
fore was known as to his merits by the outside world, save that he 
was a big striding horse who seemed especially adapted to the 
Rowley Mile. Of course, however, it was known at home in 
what relation he stood to Pellegrino; and, on public running, 
unless he was very nearly Pellegrino’s equal, he could have little 
chance of beating Chamant, and then only on the assumption that 
the son of Palmer and Lady Audley had improved since last 
year in a much greater ratio than his Middle Park Plate con- 
queror. Perhaps it was possible, by the help of Julius Cesar, to 
obtain a still more trustworthy clue to the real merits of Morier. 
No better trial horse than Julius Cesar could be obtained at the 
present moment. He beat Touchet last week without an effort, 
giving him 23lbs.; and Touchet’s friends consider him a high-class 
three-year-old, worth supporting for the Derby. There could be 
little difficulty, therefore, in ascertaining through Julius Cesar 
whether Morier and Pellegrino have not superior claims to con- 
sideration among the horses of their year. Besides Chamant, a 
dangerous candidate was supplied by France in the person of 
Strachino. This tinely-bred son of Parmesan and Old Maid had 
won two good races at Paris within the last few weeks—the one 
over a course of a mile and a half, the other over a course of two 
miles. There was also this to be said for him, that his owner, 
impressed with the great chance he possessed in the English Two 
Thousand, had withdrawn him from the Poule d’Essai—the cor- 
responding, but less valuable, race in France—which was decided 
last Sunday at Paris. For this event Verneuil, the stable com- 
panion of Chamant, and, according to trustworthy report, his 
equal this year, if not his superior, was a competitor; but he was 
so easily beaten by Fontainebleau, never being able apparently to 
live the pace at any part of the race, that the position of Chamant 
for Wednesday's contest was naturally shaken. On second 
thoughts, however, it seemed safer to trust to the highest public 
form shown in England in 1876; and the prestige of the 
winner of the Middle Park and Dewhurst Plates was too great 
to be overthrown by collateral running in France. 

In short, Chamant by the merit of his best two-year-old perform- 
ances, Morier on the strength of private reputation, and Strachino 
by virtue of the brilliant victories he has gained this season, appeared 
to hold all their competitors safe, and the remainder of the not 
over large field were principally judged with reference to their re- 
— chances of running into the third place. Silvio and Warren 

astings could hardly be expected to have made an improvement 
of two stone in a fortnight; the gigantic Thunderstone, despite 
his ten-lengths victory over Monachus and his running Palm 
Flower to a neck, suffered from the prejudice which always exists 
against horses of abnormal size; The Rover could only claim that 
he had finished in the Middle Park Plate well up with the leading 
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division; and what merit might have attached to The Monk from | 
his second place in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, in front 
of Shillelagh and Chamant, could no longer be set up in the face 
of the subsequent performances of the latter. Finally, though 
Brown Prince gained a creditable victory over Pirat at the recent 
Craven Meeting, it would have been over-sanguine to infer more 
from that victory than that the good-looking son of Lexington 
would re t America creditably in the Two Thousand. All 
interest, in short, centred in the two French horses, and the 
solitary antagonist who was believed capable of upholding the 
honour of England against such formidable foes. 

The majority of the eleven runners—the field including, in addi- 
tion to those we have mentioned, Kingsclere and the Voltella colt— 
were saddled in the paddock near the stand, the principal absentee 
being Morier. In the days of Mr. Merry the Russley horses used 
always to be saddled at the Ditch stables, and we suppose the 
custom is to be kept up under the present régime. The Duke of 
Westminster's horse remained favourite up to the fall of the flag, 
the confidence of his friends in his reported high trial with Julius 
Cesar being unbounded; but Chamant ran him very close, and 
the appearance of the Middle Park Plate winner gave the utmost 
satisfaction to those who saw him in the paddock. Strachino, on 
the other hand, went back on its being made known that since his 
arrival at Newmarket he had cn 2 a very nasty temper. Pos- 
sibly the East wind blowing across Newmarket Heath was not to his 
taste. Horses with a savage disposition are seldom to be trusted; 
and though no fault pts found with Strachino’s condition, the 
muzzle he wore told a tale, and gave rise to ominous misgivings. 
The remainder attracted comparatively little attention. Thunder- 
stone and Brown Prince both wanted more time, it was generally 
thought ; and Silvio, it was confidently hoped, would make some 
amends for his indifferent display in the Craven week. Lord 
Falmouth’s representative was the popular favourite for a place, 
which he fairly succeeded in gaining. The numbers of the eleven 
competitors were hoisted with Newmarket punctuality, and the 
starter had no trouble at the post. At the appointed time, almost 
to a moment, the flag fell, and very soon the gigantic Thunder- 
stone and the strapping Morier were seen in front—the former in 
the centre of the course, and the latter on the judge’s 
side. Chamant was on the Stand side, but evidently in 
no hurry to make his way to the front, and before half 
the distance had been traversed it was plain that Count 
de Lagrange’s horse was playing with his field, and was 
pulling over them. At the Bushes Morier was in difficulties, 
and Strachino was beaten, and at this point Chamant wrested the 
lead from Silvio and Brown Prince, and came down the hill 
pulling double. In the dip Lord Falmouth’s horse and the 
American attempted to regain their position; but here Goater 
gave Chamant his head, and the race was over. The Middle Park 

late winner left his two opponents without an effort, and won in 
a canter without having ever been called upon to do his best. 
Brown Prince gained second honours from Silvio by three parts of 
a length—a creditable performance when his want of condition is 
taken into account—and Mr. Sanford may be congratulated on 
possessing a three-year-old of more than ordinary merit. Silvio 
showed, at any rate, that he is not so bad as his running in the 
Craven week seemed to make out ; and how he managed to lose the 
Biennial is a mystery. Close up with Silvio was the Voltella colt, 
with Monachus and The Monk as his immediate followers. In 
the extreme rear were Thunderstone, Strachino, and Morier, while 
Warren Hastings was pulled up. The utter defeat of the 
favourite was naturally the principal topic of conversation after 
the race, and explanations were as plentiful as usual. It 
was roundly asserted that the Duke of Westminster's horse was 
lame at the post, and, if that were so, we need not look further 
for the cause of his discomfiture. But he certainly did not look 
lame after the race, and it may be that some mistake had been made 
in his trial. This is by no means the first occasion, however, on 
which private reputations have had to give way to public per- 
formances; and those who make a rule of sticking to public form 
have had all the best of the bargain this time. 

The result of the Two Thousand can hardly fail to have an im- 
portant effect on the prospects of the Derby. Experience has shown 
that the winner at Newmarket has often to put up with an inferior 
position at Epsom, but in most cases satisfactory reasons can be 
assigned. Prince Charlie was a roarer, MacgregorandCamballowere 
lame on the Derby Day, and Petrarch—well, it is impossible 
to say why Petrarch was only a bad fourth in the Derby of 
1876, It certainly does seem beyond a doubt that Chamant, if 
nothing happens to him between the present time and the last 
Wednesday in May, must again beat all that finished behind him 
at Newmarket. No doubt there are other formidable opponents 
against whom he will have to contend. Pellegrino has something 
more than a private reputation, and may prove a less a 
ing champion for Russley than the disgraced Morier. Rob Ro 
won his two engagements as a two-year-old in brilliant style, and 
few horses will receive a closer scrutiny in the Epsom paddock 
than the fine-looking son of Blair Athol and Columba. Fon- 
tainebleau runs, he will unquestionably be second favourite, and 
may even press Chamant close for first position; but he may very 
likely run for the French Derby, which is quite at his merey, and 
in that case he will hardly be seen at Epsom. Anyhow, Chamant 
bids fair to be as formidable in the Derby as he was in the Two 
Thousand, and the chances that Count de Lagrange has at length 
found the long-threatened second Gladiateur seem unusually pro- 
mising. 


REVIEWS. 


FERNAN CABALLERO.* 


A MONTH ago, just after Alfonso XII. had passed through 
Seville on his late progress, and while the town was still gay 
with decorations and visitors, many of those who had gathered 
there to welcome the King were saddened by the news that 
Fernan Caballero, the great woman-novelist of Spain, lay hope- 
lessly ill in the palace of the Alcazar, where many years ago Queen 
Isabella had made over a suite of apartments to her use. On the 7th 
of April she died, and her loss is very deeply felt in Spain, where, 
in spite of the strong party-beliefs and prejudices which mark 
her books, she was generally and deservedly popular. Not even 
excepting Trueba, she was the most national and the most Catholic 
of modern Spanish writers, and the national and Catholic party 
are naturally loudest in their expressions of regret and admiration. 
But besides and beyond her Espaiiolismo (to use an expressive 
native word) and her Ultramontanism, she had certain real gifts 
and qualities of genius which may well make her loss felt even by 
those in her own country to whom much of her writing was ex- 
tremely distasteful, and still more by the reading public of other 
countries, unvexed by the passionate political questions of modern 
Spain. Her name has long been more or less known in England. 
It is now, indeed, sixteen years since the Edinburyh Review first 
drew attention to her principal books, and since then we have had 
other notices of her, while seven or eight of her stories have been 
translated into English by Lady Wallace, Miss Bethell, and 
others. It cannot be said, however, that these translations have 
had any great success, and it may be doubted whether her books 
can ever produce their full effect except upon a Spanish reader. 
The greater the foreign reader's knowledge of Spain and Spanish 
life the better he will be able to appreciate Fernan Caballero; but 
upon those whose imaginations have never been touched by the 
present beauty of Andalusian skies or by the past romance of 
Spanish history she will make very little impression as a novelist 
pure and simple; while her lack of the higher intellectual facul- 
ties, of the philosophical power and breadth to which we are 
accustomed in other female novelists of the day, will always pre- 
vent her taking the highest place as a literary artist. But as a 
painter of Spanish manrers, of the life of rich and poor, town folk 
and country folk, in sunny Andalusia she is unrivalled; and for 
that minority of readers who in reading a novel are content to 
dwell upon conversations, scenes, isolated characters, rather than 
intricacy of plot or novelty of thought, she will have a perpetual 
charm. No one has rendered the sal Andaluz—the lively, witty, 
proverb-sprinkled talk of the South—as she has. Trueba has 
rivalled her in landscape-painting, and there is nothing in Caballero 
more crisply, delicately touched than his Basque orchards and 
flashing Northern streams; but in the reproduction of the ways, 
the sarcasm, the chatter of the Spanish peasant or bourgevis, she 
has no equal, and her pages must live as long as the familiar 
aspects of Spanish life are dear to Spanish people. 

Curiously enough this most Spanish of Spanish authors was on 
her father’s side German by birth. Towards the end of the last 
century the son of a Hamburg merchant was sent out to Cadiz to 
learn business in his father’s banking-house in that town. He 
took root there; became a Catholic; and, after marrying a Spanish 
lady of high birth, made himself known in other countries as a 
learned and devoted student of the early literature of the 
Peninsula. To him we owe an excellent collection of early 
dramas, Spanish counterparts of Gammer Gurton and uc, 
besides a book of selections from Spanish poetry in general, the 
Floresta de Rimas Antiquas Castellanas, He became a member 
of the Spanish Academy, while still retaining close relations with 
Germany and German scholars. Miiller dedicated his Romancero 
del Cid to him; Schack ranked him with Lessing and Schlegel in 
critical faculty ; while, since his death, an interesting memoir of 
him has been published by Dr. N. Julius, in the German edition of 
Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, His wife,a member of 
the Spanish aristocracy, was, says report, an author in her 
youth, but mainly remarkable after her marriage for her unbending 
Catholicism. Their daughter Cecilia Bohl de Faber, born in 
1797, inherited her parents’ gifts and ways of thinking in an 
intenser degree. Spain and Catholicism have been throughout the 
ruling passions of her life. They are the unchanging groundwork of 
all her books. To them are to be traced, on the one hand, the 
faithfulness and vigour with which she has drawn Spanish life, 
together with the atmosphere of grace and charm which pervades 
all her books, and which we owe to her unfailing love for her 
subject; on the other hand, her worst literary defects, 
her over-sentimentalism, her love for making controversial 
points, and her provoking habit of keeping a story waiting 
while her characters argue against “ constitutionalism,” or 
“the new ideas.” From her father, however, she received, be- 
sides these tendencies, a taste for general ing not common in 
Spain, while her natural mastery over German admitted her at 
once to a wider field of culture than is ordinarily accessible to 
Spanish ladies. Her first novel, The Alvareda Family, was written 
in German and shown to Washington Irving, then travelling in 
Spain, in manuscript. He was struck with the story, and warmly 

vised the author to go on writing, and to write in Spanish. 
Her next effort was the Gaviota, published in the Espciic news- 


* The Sea-gull (La Gaviota). From the Spanish of Fernan Caballero, 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley. 1867. 
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paper in 1851, her first published novel, and unquestionably her 
greatest book. It brought her at once into immense repute with 
national and orthodox Spain. As was the case with Trueba, her 
later books were published at the Queen’s expense ; she was at one 
time governess to the Royal children, while ever since her fathers 
death she has occupied the rooms granted her in the Alcazar. ‘To 
her chav of manner and character both Spaniards and foreigners 
testify, and from a passage in Lady Herbert’s Impressions of Spain 
we yet a glimpse of a personal trait which has left its 
mark in many of her books, notably in the denunciations 
of bull-tighting which occur in the Gaviota and elsewhere. 
Speaking of a visit to her in Seville, Lady Herbert says :— 

Great trials and sorrows have not dimmed the fire of her genius or 
extinguished one spark of the living charity which extends itself to all 
that suffer. Her tenderness towards animals, unfortunately a rare virtue 
in Spain, is one of her marked characteristics. She has lately been trying 
to establish a Society in Seville for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
after the model of the London one, and often told one of our party that she 
never lett her home without praying that she might not see or hear any ill- 
usage to God’s creatures. She is no lonzer young, but still preserves traces 
of a beauty which in former years made her the admiration of the Court. 
Her playtulness and wit, always tempered by a kind thoughtfulness for the 
feelings of others, and her agreeableness in conversation, seem only to have 
increased with lengthened experience of people and things. Nothing was 
pleasanter than to sit in the corner of her litle drawing-room and hear her 
pour out anecdote after anecdote of Spanish life and Spanish peculiarities, 
especially among the poor. 


In 1866 the Madrid edition of her works had reached seventeen 
volumes, some of which are occupied by several short stories, and 
one by a welcome collection of popular tales and verses. Her 
more important stories are the Gaviota, La Familia de Alvareda, 
Elia, Clemencia, and Iobre Dolores. Of these the Gaviota stands 
easily first. She did not publish it till she was past fifty—a fact 
worth noting in the statistics of authorshin—so that the book has 
few, if any, crudities of style, and is marked throughout by the 
ease of touch and fulness of material which one might expect in 
the mature work of one who to natural gifts had added a long and 
close acquaintance with the varied society around her. It is the 
story of a sentimental young German doctor thrown by chance 
into the midst of a little Spanish village, where, as ill luck 
would have it, he falls in love with the exquisite voice and 
bizarre beauty of a fisherman’s daughter, La Gaviota. Gaviota 
means properly sea-gull, and the nickname, as applied to Marisalada 
by the impish boy of the story, points to one of those harsh, 
angular, unsympathetic natures which, when armed with beauty 
or some powerful natural gift, seem made for the torture of those 
most intimately concerned with them. Maria's voive, as she sings 
the wild monotonous romances in the deserted convent garden, is 
the first thing about her to impress the young German susceptible 
alike to music and maidens. He stays three years in the village, 
and then, in the absence of any more exciting lover, Maria says 
Yes, and the two are married. But of the capacities of his wife's 
fierce and passionate nature Stein knows nothing. He had 
developed her voice and taught her music, for which services 
Maria repays him with a certain amount of friendliness which 


Stein takes for love, little knowing how utterly foreign to all the | 


girl’s instincts and ways are his moonlight wooings and talk of 
“the infinite.” For three years after their marriage Maria’s cha- 
racter remains veiled and half covenngees and Stein is simply and 
ignorantly happy. Then chance and a generous patron, who is 


‘The physical force and beauty of the man, the excitement of the 
scene, have roused all Maria's dormant passion, and the sequel of 
the story is easy to foresee. One night after the opera Pepe picks 
up Maria's handkerchiet, which she purposely lets fall, and at mid- 
night we have the characteristic Spanish rendezvous in the dark 
street “where an officious hand had put out all the lights ”—the 
powerful tigure of the matador leaning against the wall, the veiled 
form behind the reja or window-grating—while Stein sleeps, happy 

| in his wife’s successes. The final catastrophe, and the true and 

| powerful irony of Maria’s ultimate fortunes, are managed with a 

skill and self-control in which many of Caballero’s other novels 

are strikingly wanting. We have no wholesale death-scene as in 

The Alvareda Family, where ruin and destruction overtake a whole 

household down to the old watchdog and the orange-tree in the 
atio. The story ends as such a story would naturally end 

in real life, and the last impression is the cry of the teasing 
dwarf who first gave the nickname :—* Gaviota — Gaviota 

, eres, Gaviota serds!” In spite of Stein’s broken heart, and 
the horror of Pepe Vera’s last bull-fight, the book is far 
from being pure tragedy, and its ugly story is interwoven 
with the most lifelike descriptions of Andalusian country folk, 
their festivals, their beliefs, their ignorance, and their natural 
subtlety and cleverness, together with pictures soberly and ex- 

| quisitely sketched—save where every now and then an outbreak 

of Ultramontanism spoils the proportion of the whole—of the dry 
sun-scorched Andalusian landscape, with the grey and blue greens 
| of its figs and olives, its vast convents from which the Padres have 
departed, its belt of desolate sea-marshes, and its perpetual alter- 
nation of garden and desert, bloom and barrenness. In the 
accounts of Seville society, too long perhaps and too slenderly 
conuected with the main action of the story, the English reader 

| will tind constant amusement in one or two cleverly-drawn cari- 
' catures of his own countrymen. Sir John Burnwood, the rich 
owner of coal-mines, who comes to Seville determined to buy u 
the Alcazar and transfer it stone by stone to his estate in England, 
and who is furious because the Chapter refuses to sell him the 
silver dish in which the Moorish king presented the keys of the 
city to its conqueror, St. Ferdinand; and Major Fly, with his 
qualities as a bore, his propensity for drawing-room boxing, and 
his belief in his omnipotence over the fair sex, are grotesque 
indeed, but not without a certain truth of foundation. The 
ordinary Spanish countrywoman’s idea of England is well given in 
a ge in The Alvareda Family. A returned soldier from the 
War ot Independence has been giving his family a hearsay account 
_ of England as a country of snowdrifts and heretics, of black bread 
, and altarless churches, where there are no olives and the sun never 
shines, and old 7%a Maria breaks out into exclamations of passionate 
rejoicing over her own brighter fate:—* Oh! my sun! Oh! my 
white bread, my church, my Holy Mother, my faith, my Host and 
my country! Happy a thousand times I who was born in her 
and by Divine mercy shall die in her! Thanks be to God thuu 
| wast never in that land of heretics, my son!” 

; The Gaviota is perhaps the only one of Fernan Caballero’s novels 

| which possesses a consistent and striking plot. But the reader 
will find excellent character-drawing and delightful scenes in all 

| of them. The great landowner of the old school in Clemencia, “ with 
| his desolate overgrown house where life goes on” always the same, 
| like the Pater Noster and the Ave Maria ; Padre Nolasco, ignorant, 
| kind-hearted, and shrewd in Pobre Dolores; the dévote and un- 


struck by Maria’s voice, carry them to Seville, and the tragedy of | earthly Elia, and the children who make the pretty chattering 


the book begins. Through the kindness of their powerful friend 


the Duke de Almansa, the husband and wife are introduced to | 


all the best society in Seville, Maria sings in the opera with extra- 


ordinary success, and Stein, delighted with Seville, grateful to all | 


who show him kindness, and intoxicated with his wife’s triumph, 
reaches the height of happiness. Meanwhile, one thing only in 
her new life touches Maria’s barren and impassive nature. “ How 
do you like Seville?” saysa great Seville lady to her. “ Pretty 
well,” replied Maria. “And what do you think of the Cathe- 
dral?” “Too large.” “ And of our beautiful gardens?” “ Too 
small.” “ Then—what is it you like best?” “ The buils.” At 
the critical moment of the first bull-fight to which the Duke takes 
his protégés, he turns to watch the efiect of the sight upon Maria. 
For the tirst time since her arrival in Seville he sees some anima- 
tion in her face. Stein, sickened by the sight of the maddened 


animal surrounded by a ring of bleeding horses, endeavours to ; 
escape before the final act of the corrida, in which the bull, having | 


put his slighter antagonists to flight, is to cope with Pepe Vera, 
the most famous matador in Seville. But Maria, “all her soul in 
her eyes,” refuses to go. “ AmIa nervous girl?” she scornfully 
asks, “ and are you atraid I shall faint?” So Stein slips out alone 
to a quiet ramble round the sights of Seville. Meanwhile Pepe 
Vera, the matador, coming according to custom to salute the 
President of the bull-ring and ask leave to ag the final stroke, 
for the first time perceives Maria sitting by the Duke's side. After 


a few moments of frantic excitement, the bull, rushing upon the | 


defiant and unmoved matador, receives his death-blow, and the 
vast multitude breaks into applause :-— 


Pepe Vera walked quietly across the ring in the midst of those frantic | 


outbursts of passionate admiration,of that unanimous ovation, saluting with 
his sword to right and left, in token of acknowledgment. A triumph that 
more than one Koman Emperor would have envied scarcely roused in him 
either pride or surprise. . . . 

The Duke put a purse of gold secretly into Maria’s hands, and she, 
wrapping it in her handkerchief, threw it into the ring. As Pepe 
Vera bowed his gratitude afresh, the glances of his black eyes crossed with 
those of Maria. 


| to the older an 


| background of every story and rival Trueba’s children in their 
wealth of rhymes and legends—all are drawn with the same clear 
| outline, the same tender and sympathetic touch. The two main 
impressions left by the perusal of these interesting and remarkable 
_ books on the mind of the foreigner are perhaps, first of all, an im- 
pression of the vast wealth of poetical material with which 
legendary Catholicism has endowed popular life in Spain; and, 
| secondly, an impression of peculiar subtlety and shrewdness in the 
| Spanish mind, summed up in a recently quoted saying of Schopen- 
hauer’s, where he speaks of Bathasar Gracian as “a son of the 
subtlest of all nations.” In spite of all the contradictory testimonies 
of foreigners and natives; in spite of the demoralization of the 
towns, of the ignorance and the fierce passions of the peasantry ; 
in spite of all the disturbing effects which the inevitable Zettyetst 
has saath A into Spanish society steeped socially and religiously in 
the beliets of the middle ages, the poetry and the subtlety are 
there. The Spanish people, far as they have lagged behind in the 
European march, are still rich in head and heart, and nowhere is 


of the great writer just passed away. 


DREW’S NORTHERN BARRIER OF INDIA.* 


DREW’S present occupation and the proximity of 
4¥1 classical studies may have reminded him of the familiar 
| Greek proverb about a big book. His present modest volume con- 
tains nearly everything likely to interest the general reader who 
wants to know something of Kashmir and its dependencies. For 
details, and ——— for geological data, the student is referred 

more bulky volume by the same author which we 


this made plainer than in the work, at once blind and clear-sighted, 


* The Northern Barrier of India: a Popular Account of the Jummoo 
' and Kashmir Territories. By Frederic Drew, Associate of the Royal 
| School of Mines; Assistant-Master of Eton College; formerly of the 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Service. With Map and Illustrations. don : 
| Edward Stanford. 1877. 
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reviewed in these pages in October 1875. The result is that we 
have a much more convenient and portable book than the original 
work, and tourists who imagine that Kashwir is only worth a visit 
for beauty of scenery and abundance of game will find a good deal 
that is worth their consideration if they want to know about its 
population, climate, language, and ethnology. Mr. Drew does well 
to remind us that the extent of this dependency, which was practi- 
cally set up as a separate kingdom by Lord Hardinge in 1846, is 

ual to land and Wales put together. A considerable portion 
of it is uninhabited. Some parts are inaccessible; in others 
the vi are as secluded during most of the year as those 
of the loneliest Swiss canton; while, as a contrast, certain 
well-known tracts present a picturesque combination of wood, 
water, hill, and valley which hardly any other country in the 
world can equal. There is probably, too, no other spot in which, 
as the author shows, three great religions come into such imme- 
diate contact. From a range of mountains lying to the east of 
Srinuggur you may go west through countries occupied by 
Mahommedans only, as far as Constantinople; east through the 
land of Buddhists to the Yellow Sea; and south amongst Hindus 
as far as Cape Comorin. Scarcely less remarkable are the distinc- 
tions and subdivisions of races. Out of eight, five are Aryan and 
three Tibetan. But it is curious that the Kaltis, or inhabitants of 
Baltistan, are Tibetans by race and Mussulmans by conversion. Of 
the five Aryan, three, the Chibhalis, Kashmiris, and Dards are 
Mahommedans, while Dogras and Paharis are Hindus. Modern 
tourists are very apt to confound and overlook these fundamental 

ints. 
— ummoo, the old, and still the winter, capital, which is only about 
twelve hundred feet above the sea-level, has been the seat of a 
Hindoo dynasty for more than a thousand years, and Sanskrit 
scholars are well aware of the existence of a work called the Raja 
Tarangini, which purports to be a history of the Kings of Kashmir. 
It contains, we have every reason to believe, a large proportion of 
tradition and myths. The present races of Hindus are either 
Dogras or Paharis, the former being divided, as in other parts of 
India, into Brahmans, Rajputs, writers, shopkeepers, barbers, and 
others, and two or three low castes. Here Mr. Drew makes 
special note of a certain caste called Thdkwr, adding quite correctly 
that this term, with a very slight difference in pronunciation, dces 
not in the plains designate a caste at all, but is rather in the nature 
of a honorific addition. A Thakur in Central and Upper India is 
a Rajpoot. In Bengal eo ¥ it means a Brahmin, or at times 
a father or an ancestor. lt is not very easy to make out in 
what particulars the Paharis, the other Hindu race, differ from the 
Dogras, except that the former are genuine mountaineers, and that 
the Dogras seem to draw some line between them. But whoever 
has studied the subject of caste in any part of India is well aware 
that its ramifications are endless, its canons elastic and perplexing, 
and its definitions arbitrary. Sometimes a new subdivision took 
its rise from the error of a high-caste damsel who encouraged a low- 
born lover, some four or five centuries ago; sometimes it was due 
to the pressure of a despot who acted from caprice or settled policy ; 
sometimes it sprang from rivalry or persecution. But one main fact 
is patent in all these inquiries. Natives, as a rule, know little and 
care less about the limits and observances of any caste but their 
own, With rare exceptions, all such particulars are collected by 
the patient industry of inquirers like Mr. Drew. Why indeed 
should a native, ~eney one of high caste, trouble himself with 
details about classes with whom he cannot intermarry, at whose 
table he will not sit, and into whose carriage or cart, until the in- 
troduction of railways summarily put an end to some of the 
tyranny of exclusiveness, he either dare not or will not enter? It 
is rare to meet a Brahmin who can tell accurately the sub- 
divisions of the great Kayast or writer caste of Bengal. As in 
other parts of India, Mahommedans in Kashmir keep up sub- 
divisions of castes; but they are obviously the descendants of 
Hindus converted under the green flag and the conquering sword. 
Some of the successors of these weak brethren still have a family 
idol, and formerly they were allowed to m Hindu women of 
their original caste. Another fact noticed is that all Kashmir 
Brahmans, whatever their occupation—copyists, tailors, and cloth- 
sellers—retain the title of “ Pandit,” an appellation generally be- 
stowed in other parts of India on Hindus learned in the Shastras. 
The first native who ever rose to the position of a Judge of a 
High Court in India was a Kashmiri Brahman with the aforesaid 
title, whose family, however, had descended, centuries back, first 
into Oudh, and afterwards into Lower Bengal. Mr. Drew adds 
some interesting particulars in this volume about language and its 
varieties. The common Urdu or Hindustani will carry most tra- 
vellers through the country, while Kashmiri itself is difficult and 
uninviting. All the chapters on race and their peculiarities 
will be found attractive to scholars, and not without their value to 
mere summer tourists who go to Kashmir for scenery, health, and 
recreation, or sport. But we prefer to the descriptions of wooded 
lakes and lovely villages those of the outlying provinces, as they 
carry us very far away from India and its plains, and from its 
girdle of hills and forests. Skardu, Gilgit, and Ladakh, for in- 
stance, seem to differ more from Jummoo or Srinuggur than these 
cities do from the populous bazaars of the Doab. Gilgit is in reality 
only 130 miles from Srinuggur, but the traveller takes nearly 
twenty-two days to get there, and goes over 230 miles of road. 
Readers who have a strong digestion for atrocities will here find 
an account of the doings of a bloodthirsty despot named Gaur 
Rahman, a Mahommedan who held his own against the Sikhs, 
both before and after the campaigns of the Sutlej and the 


Punjab. This worthy personage, who was neither slain in 
battle nor assassinated by oppressed subjects, but died 2 
ably in his own capital, was the father of Mir Wali of Chitral, 
who caused Lieutenant Hayward to be murdered in 1870. 

Mr. Drew dwells a good deal on the climate and character- 
istics of the dependencies which he describes as lying at the - 
back of Kashmir; and they are more worthy of attention than 
the desultory campaigns or the intrigues of a parcel of ruffians. 
It may be said generally that all these parts of the dominions of 
the Maharaja are, in point of revenue and resources, worth very 
little to any one. The climate is dry, bracing, and healthy; but 
the winter is long and tedious, while fuel is scarce, and the popu- 
lation, with adherence to the Scotch proverb, “ The clartier the 
cosier,” rely on a coating of dirt and on contiguity in crowded 
tenements to sustain life and to keep out the cold. Cultivation is 
carried on in small plots near rivers, or. in terraces to which water 
is conveyed by troughs. J ruit-trees, however, do occasionally 
flourish in sheltered or favoured spots, though the mountains for 
miles are bare of either trees or vegetation. Women here enjoy 
complete social liberty, take part in the labours of the male popu- 
lation, water the fields, and carry heavy burdens; and we are not 
surprised to hear that where economy is rendered imperative by 
the poverty of the land, the vile custom of polyandry flourishes. 
The inhabitants of Ladakh seein to bear their lot with marvellous 
equanimity. ‘They are mainly agriculturists, and families culti- 
vate in common a small plot of land. The crops are peas, 
barley, a coarse variety of the same kind called “grim,” and 
also wheat. We are surprised to find that this latter grain 
can ripen atan elevation of more than 11,000 feet. The food of 
the population is meal of the aforesaid “ grim” made into dough, 
or else into soup. Sometimes they are lucky enough to adda 
little meat or tea. They drink a liquid described as a “ cross be- 
tween home-brewed beer and farmhouse cider,” and can distil a 
spirit like whisky, though it is prohibited by law. They have a 
cruel custom of killing animals by suffocation, and an unpleasant 
one of draining the victim’s blood into their broth and warming 
it up for the table. With all this, they are spoken of as hardy, 
cheerful, and contented. 

The utmost limit of barrenness and desolation seems to be 
reached in Zanskar, regarding which Mr. Andrew Wilson has 
told us a good deal in his Abode of Snow. It is not very 
easy to imagine a country, short of Iceland or Kamchatka, 
out of which so little is to be got. The author could only 
make out a list of forty-three villages, which, at ten or 
twelve houses apiece, gives a return of 2,500 souls. The 
Government revenue is only 200/., and the exports and im- 
ports of salt, rice, butter, honey, skins, with some barley and 
wool, are insignificant, and are carried over passes d s to 
ponies, and occasionally to pedestrians. Some of the higher valleys 
of Ladakh are worse off than Zanskar. Ice cakes the pools im the 
month of August; for, though the sun’s rays are powerful and the 
mid-day air warm, the afternoon is unpleasantly windy and the 
nights bitter. Mr. Drew here followed the course of the Indus 
till he got along an alluvial plain where he could almost see the 
commencement of the Chinese territory; and his experiences fully 
warrant him in giving up one chapter to illustrate the difficulties 
of the traveller who wishes to get to Eastern Turkestan. Some- 
times fuel is not to be had; at other spots water fails. At one place 
you cannot get food for the imals, and at another you 
run the risk of losing them from exposure, hardship, or a fall down 
precipices. It required all the resources of a liberal Government 
to organize an expedition that could carry its own supplies over 
such a route, even when the object was merely commerce; and 
no one will dispute the conclusion of the author that, against a 
hostile invader, the ridges which separate Kashmir Proper 
from its outlying provinces, backed by the M h or 
Karakorum mountains, form a natural defence which artillery 
could not traverse, and where large bodies of men would be 
starved. It may be not unnecessary to remind readers that, 
as Kashmir is a political creation of our own, its ruler, though 
internally independent, is tied and fettered by a variety of stipula- 
tions in everything that relates to external policy. He pays, or did 
pay, an annual tribute of the finest shawls that ever left a loom, and 
acknowledges our supremacy. He is bound to refer to our arbi- 
tration in disputes with any neighbours. He may not take into 
his service any Englishman, American, or foreigner without the 
consent of the Viceroy. He must place all his forces at our dis- 
posal if we ever think it necessary to act within or near his terri- 
tories; and he can call on us to protect him against all external 
foes. Moreover, he has recéived permission to adopt a son, on 
failure of heirs of the body, and such adoption will be ratified by 
the British Government so long as the ruler observes his engage- 
ments and is “loyal to the Crown.” In short, his position is 
different in all essentials from that claimed by and conceded to the 
Amir of Kabul on the one hand and the Maharaja of Nepaul on 
the other. It was not out of mere form, but from deep sincerity, 
that the late Golab Sing literally caught the dress of Lord Dal- 
housie in both hands at Wuzeerabad, and cried aloud, “Thus I 
grasp the skirts of the British Government, and I will never let 
go my hold.” The too brief account which Mr. Drew gives 
of the means by which that ruler consolidated his power, reduced 
his chiefs to obedience, and generally employed diplomacy 
in preference to force, bears out the conclusions of the best 


| Indian authorities. We could have wished that this part of the 


work had been enlarged and illustrated by more anecdotes. 
But, as an account of the people and climate, it has decided 
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merits, and one fact is brought out by its publication which 
we think almost unique in the annals of Oriental authorship or 
Indian experience. That a gentleman who has governed one 
of the dependencies of a tributary native potentate should now be 
an Assistant-Master at one of our great public schools is a more 
remarkable metamorphose than that of a trenchant Anglo-Indian 
despot into an advanced Liberal. We are quite certain that, if 
Mr. Drew is competent, as he doubtless must tq to instruct young 
Etonians in the elements of physical science, he might teach them 
a —- deal equally worth their attention about the terrible diffi- 
culty of governing aliens in blood, manners, and religion, and 
dragging up a debased population to a higher level where they 
can combine independence with obedience to authority and ob- 
servance of law, 


THE NEW REPUBLIC.* 


N form and feature like to a two-volume novel, this book is 
really a thinly veiled parody of the opinions, manners, and 
personal appearance of a number of living persons famous in the 
world of seience and letters. It aims at being a work of art, and 
may perhaps be called so, inasmuch as it observes two at least of 
“the Unities”; for, though there is no action, great or small, 
except eating two dinners and hearing two sermons, the place is 
the same throughout, and the time, if not confined to Aristotle’s 


twenty-four hours, only covers the “‘ Saturday to Monday” so well | 


known to Londoners in the season. Otho Laurence, the nephew 
of an eccentric patrician who has built himself a Roman villa by 
the south coast, is entertaining a party of friends in the cool halls 
where his uncle has lately died, solacing his last moments with the 
slow music of Gibbon’s two chapters on Christianity. Otho him- 
self has inherited some, but not all, of his uncle's tastes, and com- 
ares disadvantageously with him in not knowing his own mind. 

e was possessed with a sense that he had a mission, but could 
not discover what it was. ‘He was in many ways a remarkable 
man; but, unhappily, one of thuse who are remarkable because 
they do not become famous, not because they do. He was 
-one of those of whom it is said till they are thirty 
that they will do something; till they are thirty-five, that 
they might do something if they chose; and after that, that 
they might have done anything if they had chosen.” The gather- 
ing consists partly of ladies, partly of youngish men who 
only slip in a remark now and then, and partly of celebrities. 
These last are Dr. Jenkinson, “the great Broad Church divine 
who thinks: that Christianity is not dead, but only changed by 
himseif and his followers in the twinklingof aneye”; Mr. Luke, “ the 


great critic and apostle of culture”; Mr. Rose, the pree-Raflaellite ; 


Lord Allen, “ who has lately come into an immense fortune, and 
yet is conscious that he has duties in life”; Mr. Storks of the 
Royal Society, “‘ who is great on the physical basis of life and the 
imaginative basis of God”; Mr. Stockton, also of the Royal 
Society ; Mr. Saunders, from Oxford, “‘ supposed to be very clever 
and advanced ”; and, lastly, Mr. Herbert, whose voice “seems 
to come from a disconsolate spirit, hovering over the waters of 
Babylon, and remembering Sion.” The conversation at dinner has 
been organized beforehand by the device of a menu; and this talk, 
with its epilogue on the terrace in the moonlight, occupies the first 
hundred pages; Dr. Jenkinson’s sermon and the comments upon it 
another hundred; the construction of the New Republic, which is 
to find room for all the party, nearly a volume; and the book ends 
with a chapter on things in general and another sermon by Mr. 
Herbert. 

Even the scraps of description that we have quoted will show 
that the characters that play out this simple drama are easily 
recognized caricatures, and that the New Republic is an attempt to 
revive among us the manner of Headlong Hall and Nightmare 
Abbey. Times are changed, and instead of “ perfectibilians, dete- 
riorationists, statu-quo-ites,” the problems of to-day are fought out 
among neo-Christians, agnostics, dogmatic Atheists, and pagans— 
2 pleasing band, whose company had better not be courted by 
readers unprepared for the strong meat of very modern doctrines, 
made stronger by the author's cookery. From the nature of the 
case, a novel without a plot, a story that is no story, is not capable 
of being analysed, and we must leave our readers to guess the 
quality of the book from a few extracts. It must be premised— 
and the admission is all the more necessary because we shall have 
something not quite laudatory to say before we have done—that 
isolated good things abound; that the nameless author has an 
epigrammatic knack which would be admirable if it were better 
directed; that the sermon of Dr. Jenkinson is clever with a per- 
fectly Mephistophelian cleverness; that in Dr. Jenkinson’s case, 
though in that only, the caricature is unmistakable, however 
spiteful; and that in the sketch of Otho’s dead uncie the writer 
shows some indications of a power of character-drawing. Here 
are some of the neatest sayings :— 


“ Ah!” said Leslie, “ materialism once came to the world like a small 
street boy throwing mud at it; and the indignant world very soon drove 
it away. But it has now come back again, dirtier than ever, bringing a 
big brother with it, and Heaven knows when we shall get rid of it now!” 

The occasional high notes of Mr. Saunders, who seemed to Mr. Luke, 
in his present state of mind, to be like a shrill cock, crowing to the world 
before the sunrise of universal philistinism. 


* The New Pepublic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English 


Country House. 2 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 1877. 


When the boy is in love he tries to fee] like a man ; when the man is in 
love he tries to feel like a boy ; and both in vain. 


“ Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Stockton, “the whole teachings of Jenkinson’s 
school have always seemed to me nothing more than a few fragments of science 
imperfectly understood, obscured by a few fragments of Christianity im- 
perfectly remembered.” 


“You forget,” siid Leslie, “that Dr. Jenkinson’s Christianity is really 
a new firm trading under an old name, and trying to purchase the goodwill 
of the former establishment.” 


“T myself,” Laurence went on, “am devoted to literature as literature, 
to poetry as poetry. I often like the description of a sunset better than I 
like a sunset ; I don’t care two straws about liberty, but my mind is often 
set all aglow by a good ode to her.” 


Here is a specimen of the conversation, bringing into sharp anti- 
thesis the philosophy of Mr. Miil’s most exaggerated following, 
and the philosophy of Fors Clavigera:— 


“T conceive,” said Mr. Saunders, “that you are somewhat singular in 
your feelings.” 

“1 am,” replied Mr. Herbert, “and that in most of my opinions and feel- 
ings I am singular, is a fact fraught for me with the most ominous signifi- 
cance. Yet how could I—who think that health is more than wealth, and 
who hold it a more important thing to separate right from wrong than to 
identify men with monkeys—how could | hope to be anything but singular 
in a generation that deliberately, and with its eyes open, prefers a cotton- 
mill to a Titian ?” 

“1 hold it,” said Mr. Saunders, “to be one of the great triumphs of our 
day, that it has so subordinated all the vaguer and more lawless sentiments 
to the solid guidance of sober economical considerations. And not only do 
I consider a eotton-mill, but I consider even a good sewer, to be a far nobler 
and a far holier thing—for holy in reality does not mean healthy—than the 
most admired Madonna ever painted.” 

“ A good sewer,” said Mr. Herbert, “is, I admit, an entirely holy thing ; 
and would all our manufacturers and men of science bury themselves under- 
ground, and confine their attention to making sewers, |, for one, should have 
little complaint against them.” 

“And are railways, telegraphs, gas-lamps—is the projected Channel 
tunnel, nothing in your eyes? Is it nothing that all the conditions of life 
are —- that mind is daily pursuing further its conquest over 
matter?” 

“ Have we much to thank you for,” said Mr. Herbert, “that you have 
saved us from an hour of sea-sickness, if in return you give us a whole life- 
time of heart-sickness ? Your mind, my good sir, that you bvast of, is so 
occupied in subduing matter that it is entirely forgetful in subduing itself— 
a matter, trust me, that is far more important.” 


And here, finally, is a passage which few readers will deny is both 
ingenious and revolting; which is probably what the writer wished 
it to be considered. It is from a sort of testamentary letter from 
the pagan uncle to Otho, and it comes after a disquisition on the 
superiority of modern to ancient humour :— 

Now to what is this development of bh due—this new and exquisite 
source of pleasure? Simply, as you must see, if you look into the matter, 
to that much maligned thing, Christianity, and that marvellous system of 
moral laws and restraints which, although accredited through imposture, 
elaborated by barbarism, and received by credulity, has entirely changed 
the whole-complexion of life. Think how it has done this. It has slowly 
permeated and penetrated all man’s inner existence. It has given him new 
unearthly aims; it has given him new unearthly standards by which to 
measure every action. It has cunningly associated everything with the 
most awful or the most glittering conceptions with which the imagination 
ean scare or intoxicate itself—with Hell, Heaven, Judgment, and so forth: 
and thus there is scarcely a single choice or refusal that has been left 
indifferent, and not more or less nearly connected with the most stupendous 
issues. The infinitely beautiful, the infinitely terrible, the infinitely hateful 
meet us everywhere, Everything is enchanted, and seems to be what it is 
not. The enchantment quite deludes the vulgar; it a little deludes the 
wise ; but the wise are for ever in various ways secretly undoing the spell, 
and getting glimpses of things as they really are. What a delight these 
glimpses are to those that get them! Here lies the sense of humour—in 
the detection of truth through revered and reigning falsehood. Think of 
the colloquies of Erasmus, and his Laus Stultitie—there is an instance for 
you! Think of Don Quixote—there is another. All its humour is due to 
Christian dreams of honour, duty and chivalry. Who, again, would have 
cared for Swift’s showing us that man was hateful, if Christ had not 
bewitched us into thinking that man was loveable? Gulliver owes its 
point to the Gospels. Sterne sees everything * big with infinite jest.” But 
why ? Because Christianity has made everything big also with infinite 
solemnity. A possible moral meaning is secreted over the whole surface of 
life, like the scented oil in the cells on the surface of an orange skin, The 
humourist catches the perfume of these volatile oils, as they are crushed out 
and wasted by our every action. 

But when we have picked out a few epigrammatic sentences, and 
admitted the smartness of the style and of some of the likenesses, we 
have said almost all that can be said in favour of the New Republic. 
On almost every ground it would have been much better if it had 
not been written. Artistically, this parody of the Platonic device 
for destructively criticizing current opinion is a sad failure. Plato’s 
dialogues have often been blamed and often praised for a certain 
inconclusiveness; but all admit that in each of them there is at 
least a motive, to use a musician’s pl ase, and that Plato never 
loses hold of it. But in this book there is no motive in that sense 
except that of eas the writer’s power of hitting out all 
round, such as itis. For it is quite impossible to see whether he 
is less fond of Dr. Jenkinson, or Mr. Luke, or Mr. Rose, or Mr. 
Storks—four characters as unlike as the four quarters of the globe ; 
and if the writer wishes us to believe him a humourist, with the 
humourist’s mission of representing all men as equally ivolish, then 
we say that he fails of his other aim—namely, that of making his 
readers believe that his characters are real men and not mere crude 
abstractions. The writer falls inevitably between two stools. 
In seeking to make Mr. Luke ridiculous he departs from the 
features of Mr. Luke; Mr. Rose is nut the man that he is meant 
to be; and Mr. Herbert, with whom, if with any one, the 
reader is meant to sympathize, is made absurd where the author 
meant the reverse. 

Buta far worse tault than this is the fundamental fault—the want 
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of taste which aliowed the anonymous writer to compose and publish 
such a book at 21. Some of the portraits are not only drawn from 
the life, but from a close observation of the daily habits and conver- 
sation of the subjects. Dr. Jenkinson, for example, makes one wonder 
whether the author of the picture can be any other than one of 
the clever failures who from time to time discredit the institution 
over which Dr. Jenkinson’s ye in presides. There is a bitter- 
ness of personal spite in the whole drawing of this character 
which forbids its sinking into burlesque; the whole man is given 
as he would appear to a sworn enemy resolved to show him at his 
worst. But this kind of caricature is much more hurtful to the 
artist than to the victim, because it demands, to be carried out 
well, an utter blindness to the good qualities of the man so de- 
scribed ; and, in the case of one whose life is noble, it is a poor 
and degrading task to hold up the picture with the shading 
cleverly varied so as to represent the nob!euess as all rotten, the 
teaching as all cajolery. The writer to whom we have already 
compared this anonymous one escaped dangers of this sort, for 
Peacock was not ill-natured. He would have been the last 
person in the world to “revile his father Parmenides”; and he 
would have thought this travesty of Dr. Jenkinson to be a case of 
attempted literary parricide, to be punished more majorum. 


_JACOX’S SHAKSPEARE DIVERSIONS.* 


Mé; JACOX is still an interesting example of periodicity in 
the literary malady. Two years ago we remarked that he 
accumulated promiscuous reading so rapidly that relief was neces- 
sary every second year. His eye seems to fall on no scrap of 
printed matter that he does not immediately copy out and consign 
to a commonplace book or some other lumber-room. Every 
second spring or autumn his receptacles will hold no more, and he 
discharges his knowledge on the public. What examinations are 
to the undergraduate, publication is to Mr. Jacox. The student 
reading hard for honours at Jast becomes surcharged, and welcomes 
the day when he is obliged to put out all he knows on paper, after 
which he makes haste to forget the events in the Selegonieion 
War and his analysis of the Republic of Plato. So it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Jacox’s MS. extracts pass from his pigeon-holes to 
his wastepaper-basket after each new volume. In 1871 he got rid 
-of a great deal of stuff which was only perilous in quantity ; in 
1873 a book called At Nightfall and Midnight gave grateful relief; 
in 1875 a first series of Shakspeare Diversions left him lighter and 
easier. He knew, however, that 1877 would find him once more 
an author, and comes up to time with a punctuality 
which cannot be too much admired. One might even make a 
guess as to the problem that troubled Mrs. Harris, and tell Mr. 

acox his very number; but it is better to “seek not to protici- 
pate.” Sufficient for the day are the Shakspeare Diversions thereof, 
—— it is natural to expect an addition to the Jacox library in 
1879. 

It is not very easy to determine whether Mr. Jacox first reads 
his Shakspeare, and then selects passages from books and reviews 
in which words used by Shakspeare’s characters occur, or whether 
he keeps vast notes alphabetically arranged, and then attaches 
them in an arbi way to Hamlet and to Dogberry. The 
method of an artist is rarely to be detected with certainty, and 
we cannot be quite sure that Mtr. Jacox never reads a book without 
having large blank slips of before him, in the manner of 
index-makers. It seems difficult to fancy that he never takes up 
the Saturday Review without his apparatus for note-making ; but 
his frequent quotations from this journal make it seem probable 
that he studies in this earnest fashion. Scraps from novels too, how- 
ever feeble and forgotten, he treasures carefully, and he even goes 
so far as to hoard snippets from reviews of stories which oblivion 
has claimed long ‘“ A Saturday Reviewer objects to such a 
story as Mr. Strickland’s Abbeys and Attics,’ he says, as if this 
were a fact which any one but the author of Abbeys and Attics was 
likely to consider worthy of record. He thinks an illustration from 
No Name, or The Rock Ahead, or one of Mr. Charles Reade’s 
romances, or the last novel from the circulating library, as valuable 
as a coincidence of thought in Sophocles or hylus. Sophocles 
indeed, if we may trust the index, is used to illustrate Sha. 
but twice, while Mr. Edmund Yates is dragged in five times. 
A#schylus is never mentioned at all, or, if he is, the index is at 
fault; whereas Miss Braddon is brought into relation with Shak- 
speare pretty frequently. Yet many critics hold that Sha 

more in common with the glory of the Attic stage than even 
with the authors of Black and Aurora Floyd. Thus it is 
small comfort to us that Mr. Jacox refers to this journal no less 
than twelve times, With Scott, Schiller, and Schlegel, we are 
among his favourite authors, and here a certain suspicion creeps 
in. Making a book by aid of Shakspeare, Mr. Jacox would natu- 
rally turn most frequently to the receptacle labelled S. in his 
literary storehouse. This may explain a liking for which, in an 
eager student of weak novels, we find it difficult to account. 

Mr. Jacox’s method, like that of Herodotus, “seeks for digres- 
sions.” Thus, when the Watch ask Dogberry “How if he will 
not stand?” Mr. Jacox pours out all the examples he has 
collected of what he calls “contingent queries.” In one page 
he brings together Maggie Tulliver, Kant, Titus Annius, Swift, 
and i , and of course he does not forget Dr. Johnson in 
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the tower with the baby. This is rather too good an example of 
his style, for there may be people who feel as if they were learning 
something and improving their minds when they are referred to 
Plutarch. But when a whole page is devoted to a passage out of 
Little Dorrit, even the humblest student of Mr. Jacox must 
guess that he is being imposed upon, He may not be 
one of the “old-fashioned people” who read Plutarch, people 
about whose existence Mr. Jacox is doubtful, but he can hardly 
be grateful for the research which dwells fondly on Little Dorrit 
and Little Nell. In the same way the humble reader for whom 
we suppose Mr. Jacox to write may need to be told that “ not 
Homer, but one of the Cyclic poets derided by Horace, began an 
account of the Trojan war with the nativity of Helen, or the 
story of Leda and the eggs.” But even the very lowliest reader 
must feel that he need not go to Mr. Jacox for intelligence about 
Mr. Undecimus Scott of the Three Clerks. A great deal of 
writing of this age merely sets forth things that people used to 
think for themselves, but did not take the trouble to say. Mr. 
Jacox reprints quantities of trivial matter that other readers 
might be at some trouble to forget.- We do not want to re- 
member anything at all about Mrs. Wilfer and “ the old women 
in Mrs. Whitney’s Hitherto.” They may have helped to pass an 
idle hour, but their resurrection in a volume of Shakspeare 
Diversions is distressing. One can bear being reminded of, or 
instructed about, Tallemant des Réaux and Mlle. de Scudéry, but 
who can be the better for the repetition of trash like this ?— 

“ T'll eat my head,” is the contingent promise, ever and anon renewed of 
Mr. Giimwig, should his infallibility be found at fault. To Mr. Brownlow’s 
hearty championship of the boy Oliver, “ 1’ll answer for his truth with my 
life!” the other old gentleman promptly responds, “ And I for bis false- 
hood with my head!” “If ever that boy returns [as pledged] to this 
house, sir, 1’ll eat my head!” “If there’s a hinsect in the ouse Vil 
heat im !” pledges himself Mr. Charles Reade’s detective in Hard Cash. 


To illustrate Mr. Jacox as Mr. Jacox illustrates Shakspeare, it is 
of Thackeray’s Captain Sumph that we are reminded by this 
quotation from Mrs. Augustus Hare :—-“ Reginald Heber and Mr. 
Stow are both excellent actors, and we acted a French proverbe 
one night, and the ‘ Children in the Wood’ another... . and 
very amusing it was.” 

In a volume of more than four hundred pages Mr. Jacox has 
of course collected*some anecdotes which are not unworthy of 
being repeated. Among people who have been written down 
asses, as Dogberry wished to be, he notes the savans who ac- 
companied the French expedition to Egypt :—‘“ Napoleon in 
Egypt treated the philosophers who accompanied this expedition 
—the ‘scientific characters’ Alison styles them—on a strictly 
equal footing with the asses wherever the enemy appeared; 
for the rule was, in that contingency, to huddle together 
savans and asses in the centre as the only safe place, and 
no sooner, according to Las- Casas, were the Mameluke horse 
descried than the word was given, ‘ Form square; artillery to the 
angles ; asses and savans to the centre!’” In the same place Mr. 
Jacox mentions a favourite joke of the Turks. In Cyprus, in 1823, 
“not content with stabling their horses in the churches, the 
Ottomans actually saddled and bridled some of the unhappy 
ecclesiastics, and, forcing them to go on all fours, rode on them in 
derision, and kept them going till they, not were ready to, but did, 
drop down dead of fatigue.” With that tenacious clinging to a 
good thing which the Russians showed when they reported the loss 
of “ one Cossack ” in the first bulletin of the present struggle, as in 
many bulletins of the Crimean War, the Turks have revived their 
playful trick of saddling Christians. Even in 1823 the humour of 
the sport was four centuries old. Villon prays that the enemies of 
France may be sold to the Grand Turk, and may be put by him 
into harness :— 

Ou au Grand-Ture vendu argent contant 
Pour estre mis au harnois comme un tor. 


A more disagreeable page contains all the instances of violent 
sickness after the eating of strange food which Mr. Jacox can re- 
member. He has not enlarged on a text which we suggested te 
him two years ago, but he has filled two pages with footnotes full 
of scarcely more agreeable matter. “Strange facts and allu- 
sions, half spiritual, half psychological,” may be suggested by 
the cannibalism attributed to Richard I. in an old romance ; 
but this time Mr. Jacox does not “ make up a monstrous chapter 
of emptied eye-sockets.” But it would be possible to illustrate 
Shakspeare without colleeting examples of “these violent heavings 
—as of one that would be rid of the abomination too wittingly 
- down.” To turn to a less Fyne theme, we cannot agree 
with Mr. Jacox in holding that “ the resemblance to waxwork is 
probably the explanation and justification of objections to coloured 
statuary.” We have never seen good waxwork, except perhaps in 
the lovely head by Raffaelle. And we have never seen coloured 
statuary worthy of the name. There was nothing to dislike in the 
coloured reliefs found at Myra by Sir Charles Fellowes, and Greek 
art could no doubt have produced a Hermione as little offensive 
to taste as that of Shakspeare’s artist. 

It is difficult to give a consecutive account of a book which is all 
scraps. We have to complain that the scraps are, as a rule, not 
fresh, and that Mr. Jacox has not seasoned them with much wit of 
his own. Montaigne’s flow of ancient and modern instances is 
never wearisome, partly because the anecdotes are nut within every 
one’s knowledge, partly, of course, because of the pellucid wisdom 
and wit in which the fragments of the older world are preserved. 
It needs something more than a commonplace book and industry 


' to make a modern essayist of the anecdotical class. Humour and 
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knowledge of life as well as of books—knowledge of rare books too, 
and not merely of works within the reach of every reader—are all 
needed by the writer who would illustrate Shakspeare. We do 
not mean to give the impression that Mr. Jacox has no pages out 
of which some information and some amusement may be gained. 
The chapters on blushing and on stage tears contain some 
really respectawle anecdotes. But many weary pages, full of 
trivial quotations and of familiar commonplaces, must be turned 
over to find one or two grains of more valuable matter. Mr. 
Jacox does not even spare us Carker'’s teeth; and, if Carker’s 
teeth be forgiven in gratitude for a good thing of Chamfort’s, 
resentment is roused again by the introduction of “ Messrs. 
Prodgers and Tweak, in a story of modern life.” In short, bad 
literature is only made worse by being brought into close contrast 
with the supreme poetry which Mr. Jacox mixes up with fifth- 
rate novels and old magazine articles. A lover of Shakspeare will 
be annoyed at having all this anecdotage confused with his 
memories of the most melancholy or humorous passages, just as a 
lover of Homer is vexed by the “ detestable jig” of Dr. Maginn’s 
Homeric ballads. 

Mr. Jacox writes, of course, not for lovers of Shakspeare, but for 
students who like to read by snatches works that demand no 
thought. In 1879 he may ibly find some peg to hang his 
stories on less illustrious than “Tupper Diversions,” 
for example, would be rather a good title, and Mr. Jacox could 
embroider on his author's discourse without fear of disguising his 
native merits, 


COPE’S HISTORY OF THE RIFLE BRIGADE.* 


ISTORICAL memoirs of most of our regiments have been 
published during the last few years, and it is perhaps rather 
surprising that no record of the famous Rifle Brigade should before 
this have been given to the world. However, if this well-written 
memoir is late in the field, it is more complete and more readable 
than the generality of such publications. The history of the 
services of the Rifle Brigade is in fact the history of British military 
operations since the beginning of the century, and this record, 
like the excellent one lately published of the Grenadier Guards, 
will command an interest extending far beyond the circle merely 
of persons connected with the regiment. 

This distinguished regiment took its rise in an experimental 
corps of riflemen formed in the year 1800 from a dozen line regi- 
ments, each of which furnished in the first instance a detachment 
of thirty-four rank and file, “all of them being such men as appear 
most capable of the performance of the duty of riflemen. . . . 
These non-commissioned officers and men are not to be considered 
as being drafted from their regiments, but merely detached for the 
purpose above recited ; they will continue to be borne on the 
strength of their regiments, and will be clothed by their respective 
colonels.” Thedetachmentsso selected were assemb!ed in the first in- 
stance at Horsham in Sussex, altogether some four hundred and fifty 
strong. ‘he first call for active service was made in the summer 
of the same year, when three companies were sent as part of 
Pulteney’s expedition to Ferrol. This enterprise was as feebly 
conceived and carried out as were most of our military opera- 
tions at that time; but the young corps, although not yet a 
separate organization, achieved some distinction, being the first 
body to land and to be engaged with the enemy. The actual 
formation of the regiment as a permanent body took place in the 
following winter, the officers who had been doing duty with the 
experimental corps being now permanently transferred to it. 
The late Sir Charles Napier joined it soon afterwards as a 
second lieutenant. The first service of the new regiment was 
with the expedition to Copenhagen, the corps being distributed 
among the different ships of Nelson’s squadron. In 1802 the 
“Rifle Corps,” as it had so far been called, was numbered 
as the 95th of the Line, still retaining its uniform and special 
equipment ; and in 1803 a wing of the regiment was sent to the 
camp of exercise at Shorncliffe, “the marvellous results of which 
have been so truly and eloquently described by Sir William 
jo ye ; and here they first met and were brigaded with the 43rd 
and 52nd, in united action with whom, as the light division, they 
were afterwards to become so famous.” 

A second battalion of the 95th was raised in 1805, the nucleus 
being supplied from the Ist, and the bulk of the rank and file 
obtained by volunteers from the militia—the great recruiting- 
ground in those days for the line. A few months later a portion 
of the second battalion was sent on the unfortunate La Plata 
expedition, and, being joined shortly afierwards by the first 
battalion, took an active and gallant share in that abortive 
campaign, one of the many similar enterprises in which the 
Goyernments of those days were wont to dissipate the strength of 
the empire. Meanwhile, the remainder of the battalions— 
for, just as there is now a conservative party in the army who 
cannot see that our existing regiments are too small as the unit 
of organization, so in those days even a single battalion must 
needs be split up into detachments—was employed in Lord 
Catheart’s expedition of 1807 to Denmark, and there first served 
under the immediate command of the great chief “in the 
advance under whose eye they were so often to fight, and whose 
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measured praise they were sooften to receive”—Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
then Major-General, fresh from his wonderful Indian campaigns, 
the extraordinary merits of which were at that time certainly not 
generally understood or appreciated. Returning to England from 
Denmark in November 1807, four companies of the second battalion 
embarked for Portugal in June of the following year, and formed 

rt of the force which opened the Peninsula War with the landing 
in Mondego Bay; they were the first to be engaged with the French, 
Lieutenant Bunbury of the 95th, who was killed in a skirmish two 
days before the battle of Roleia, being the first British officer who 
fell in that great struggle. Shortly after the Convention of Cintra, 
two companies of the first battalion—for the Administration re- 
maived true to their principle of cutting up our small army into 
as many detachments as possible—joined the expeditionary force ; 
and eventually, when Sir John Moore took command of the army 
in Spain, in the latter end of 1808, both battalions of the 95th 
formed a part of it, sharing in the advance into Spain and the 
subsequent disastrous retreat, the second battalion, which was 
brigaded with the 43rd and 52nd under Crawfurd, retiring on 
Vigo, and the first battalion with the main army under Moore upon 
Corunna, where it took a leading part in the well-fought battle 
which enabled the English to leave the country with honour. 
The first battalion acted as rear-guard on the night of the 
battle, and was the last regiment to leave the field for the town 
of Corunna; scarcely had it reached its ship when the enemy 
made his appearance, with several guns, on the heights com- 
manding the Bay, from which he opened a fire on all the 
vessels in the Bay. The battalion lost in this retreat nearly one 
hundred and forty men, killed or prisoners, and the condition of 
the survivors and unwounded was deplorable ; “ their clothing was 
not only tattered and in rags, but in such a state of filth, and so 
infested with vermin, that it had to be all burnt.” 

The two battalions, now stationed at Hythe, were ordered to 
be completed to a strength of a thousand men each, and so 
popular was the regiment that not only were the deficiencies 
almost at once made good by volunteers from the militia, but 
more than a thousand volunteers presented themselves beyond the 
numbers required. The Government thereon very wisely resolved 
to add a third battalion. And it may serve somewhat to reassure 
us, when comparing the means apparently available of increasing 
our army to war strength, from the microscopic reserves now on 
the muster roll, with the huge conscriptions of other nations, 
to look back on the days of the Peninsula War, and remember 
what an inexhaustible reserve the militia proved to be. True, the 
labour market was then overstocked and badly paid; but the army 
was even then less inviting as compared with civil employment 
than it is now. What made the army so readily sought by the 
militia was the prospect of excitement which its service offered, 
and it seems reasonable to assume that the rate of recruiting 
which goes on in times of peace and prosperity is no index of 
what would happen in the event of our being again engaged 
in a great war. England, with its comparatively small popu- 
lation, had even then a large army. ‘The army employed in 
Spain and Portugal was small, but that was because the available 
forces were frittered away in all sorts of foolish diversions, 
instead of being concentrated on the critical point. 

To return to the Rifle Brigade, or, as it was then, the 95th. 
When the ——— of 1809 was sent to the Tagus under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, the first battalion of the 95th formed part of the 
force, and on landing was definitively formed with the 43rd and 


52nd into the Light Brigade, which fought in the van throughout © 


the war, and probably carried discipline and courage higher 
than has ever been known before or since in the British army. 
The fact is that the British army has hardly ever had sufficient ex~ 
perience of campaigning to reach the highest standard of soldier- 
ship. For fighting a pitched battle raw troops which have never 
been under fire, if well drilled and well led, are probably as good 
as any; many successful great battles have been won with such 
material; but after the first start troops are apt to “go off,” as 
the phrase is, especially if they have been severely punished or 
mishandled. Then, too, at the beginning of a war there is usuall 

a demoralizing effect produced by the losses from sickness whick 
always attend the change from a state of peace to life in camp 
with all its new conditions. But when the sickly men and the in- 
competent officers with which a young army is weighted are got 
rid of, and the seasoned residue remains, then a degree of 
fighting power can be developed such as English wars seldom 
give the opportunity for. Such troops were Frederick the Great’s 
at the end of the Seven Years’ War, and such was the Light 
Division in the Peninsula. Hitherto the experience of the 
English army had been mainly confined to desultory, ill-planned ex- 
peditions ; when, after being cooped up for months on crowded 
transports, the troops were landed in the worst possible state 
for encountering the fatigue of a campaign, to fight a battle 
perhaps and re-embark, or, if ill fortune tempted a more prolonged 
occupation of the shore, to melt away under the ravages of the 
diseases which will certainly attack troops under such conditions. 
But now the circumstances were all favourable for the formation 
of the highest class of soldier. To say nothing of the army being 
commanded by Wellington, the Light Division was always 
thoroughly well handled ; the subordinate officers were exception- 
ally good; and although the Light Division was not engaged any 
more than the rest of the army in a great number of pitched battles— 
these events occurring in the Peninsula War only once or twice a 


year—they were constantly engaged with the enemy; always 


| getting the better of their antagonists in these combats, and, what 
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is an important element in the matter, seldom 
handled themselves. This explains how a of men 
may become at last practically invulnerable. ith most 
armies the general who leads them into action will always 
have sieving how the day will go; but we may doubt if the 
commander of the Light Division ever had any qualms of 
this sort; he must have been used to take it for granted that 
the division would be certain to perform whatever it was called on 
to do. Between troops of this sort and the best troops which 
have not had the same seasoning there is the same sort of difference 
that there is between a trained hunter who his rider knows will 
never make a mistake, and the young colt, full of courage perhaps, 
but whose behaviour at each fence must be matter of doubt till 
the fence is cleared. It may be remarked, by the way, that the 
hardest fighting in the early part of the war was not sustained by 
the battalions serving in the Light Division, but by the third 
battalion, raised only in 1809, at Barossa in the following year. 
The greatest loss incurred on any one occasion was at the storming 
of Badajos, when the two battalions of only six companies each 
lost about three hundred men; and one cannot but feel that, in 
using the late Light Division for this service, Wellington may have 
made a mistake, although not of the same kind as the blunder 
ag eng in the abortive assaults delivered at Sebastopol. 

the latter case the assaults were planned to fail, from 
the blunder of employing regiments already used up, which 
had their ranks full of recruits, and had not had the 
advantage of that campaigning in the open field which 
is wanted to brace up the nerves of an army after a 
long siege, while the troops which had suifered least were 
kept idly in reserve. At Badajos, on the other hand, Wellington 
used up his best troops—troops too good for such work, if one may 
say so, whose peculiar qualities and experience could not be re- 
placed. But the heaviest loss incurred on any one occasion by the 
regiment during the whole war was at Waterloo. There were 
present the whole of the first and second battalions, but attached 
to different divisions, and two companies of the third, or fourteen 
companies altogether, which lost over four hundred killed and 
wounded, or about a third of their total strength. It was in the 
following year that the designation of the regiment was changed 
to its present one, the Rifle Brigade. 

This distinguished corps has already been cited as an illustration 
of the fact contended for by the Reorganization Committee, that 
regiments attach much more value to honorary distinctions than 
to numbers. Up to the year 1816 the name of Rifle Brigade, with 
which we are all now so familiar, carried no significance with it, 
and the fame of the Rifle Brigade emphatically rests on its deeds 
as the 95th, for, except in the Crimea, it has not had very much 
active service. Since its change of name until the time of the 
Mutiny the Rifle Brigade was exempted from any tour of duty 
in India, the great battle-field of the British army since the 
peace of 1815, and it did not arrive in India till the first 
pressure of the Mutiny had been got under. And the his- 
tory of the regiment exemplifies still more strongly the argu- 
ment contended for by the Committee, that no sentimental feel- 
ing need stand in the way of their proposal for amalgamating 
the different regiments of the line. For, when we speak of the 
Rifle Brigade, we are speaking of what was really three, and is 
now four, separate regiments, the portions of which are serving 
usually in different parts of the world. While one battalion was 
gaining a name for the whole regiment in the Light Division, the 
other was rotting at Walcheren. Two battalions out of four took 
part in the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, and one battalion 
out of four represented the regiment in the Ashantee expedition, 
Yet no one discovers any impropriety in saying that the Rifle 
Brigade served in all these campaigns; and the regiment col- 
lectively gains the credit attaching to the conduct of the part 
which represents it on these different occasions. And it may be 
confidently expected that, as soon as the coming amalgamation of 
the other regiments by pairs is carried out, the coupled regiments 
will appropriate without any dissatisfaction or loss of dignity the 
distinctions and traditions of the twin battalions with which they 
are respectively associated, 


tting severely 


BRYAN WALLER PROCTER.* 


Sig wy who may have expected to find in this volume anything 
like an adequate record of Mr. Procter’s own life and cha- 
racter will be certainly disappointed, perhaps seriously disap- 

inted. The editor has carried diflidence to an extreme which 
is itself, ina work of this kind, a graver defect than any that he 
was likely to fall into by taking a less narrow view of his func- 
tions, As it is, the chapters of biography he has contributed to 
the volume are too meagre to stand by themselves, and too much 
for a mere introduction to what follows them. The records made 
by Barry Cornwall of his contemporaries are in themselves in- 
teresting, and would have been doubly welcome if they had seen the 
light by way of appendix to a really satisfactory biography. We 
must be pas Prat carat to take them as we find them; we can 
only regret that the book has been brought out in such a manner 
as not only not to supply the want of a full and worthy treatment 


of its subject, but to stand in the way of such treatment being 
e fragment of autobiography now published is broken off at 

an early age. We learn 7 it ooh curious details of Mr. 
Procter's tastes and acquirements in boyhood. Shakspeare was 
made known to him in an unusual fashion ; his tutor was a servant, 
a woman who had known better days and received a good educa- 
tion. At eighteen he fell in love, or rather persuaded himself to 
do so, with a certain deliberation, “as a step in philosophy.” Mr. 
Procter’s own record ends with the beginning of his literary work 
in London. He presents an almost singular instance of a man 
destined for a learned profession, drawn off from it by a 
strong bent for letters and poetry, justified in his literary 
ventures by success of a most Grifliant kind, and then, 
almost before the prime of life, and at the very height 
of public favour, abandoning the field in which his conquests 
seemed only begun, reverting to solid professional work with 
— eagerness, and finding in it a new source of enjoyment. 

he law is commonly supposed to be a jealous taskmistress, 
and to show no favour to truants; there is a well-known anecdote 
or legend about Fearne burning all his miscellaneous books, for 
which he reaped his reward in the fame of having devoted his life, 
as Lord Macaulay has said, to the barbarous puzzle of Contingent 
Remainders. ith Mr. Procter it was otherwise. He became a 
oa ge lawyer, but kept his books and the friends he had made 

yy and among them, and did not even wholly cease to write 

try. 

PoWithout dwelling further on the slender account here given of 
Mr. Procter’s life, we pass on to that part of the hook which is his 
own. No one ever richer opportunities of studying the world 
of art and letters. A list set down by the editor in a note near the 
beginning of this volume, and purporting to be only a limited selec- 
tion from Mr. Procter’s friends and acquaintance, includes most of 
the writers, painters, and musicians who have been eminent in 
England during the last half-century. The notes and memoranda 
now published are naturally confined to those who are not now 
living ; we may presume that much remains unpublished which 
may be of no small value hereafter to the historian of modern 
English literature. Mr. Procter’s recollections deal partly with - 
leading figures such as Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt, of whom 
there is, after all, not much left to be known. Even in these 
cases, however, his remarks have the freshness of keen and sympa- 
thetic observation, and the authority of close personal knowledge. 
More curious, perhaps, toa younger generation are his notices of 
the lesser lights who by this time can afford to wait very few years 
longer for some pious chronicler to rescue them from oblivion. 
Mr. Procter’s genial sketches will go far to tuate some of 
these names. Take, for example, this picture of George Croly, 
who for a while seriously passed for a poet :— 

He had a large and not prepossessing person, and a dashing and some- 
what i el violent Tory expressed them very 
energetically ; and played not unpleasantly on the violin. 


The author of “ Paris in 1815” had great admirers amongst his Irish 
friends. His sisters—who were naturally proud of his talent—were per- 
suaded, as they said, that George was destined “to push Lord Byron from 
his throne.” They repeatedly asserted this, very frankly ; but I never 
heard that Lord Byron’s equilibrium was at all disturbed. 


There are a good many miscellaneous notes about Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, and a really eloquent passage on the effect of Words- 
worth’s poetry. This may be taken to represent the impression he 
made on those who had ears to hear at the time when his message 
to the world was fresh:— 


As you read the verse of Wordsworth, his words frequently have a 
wonderful influence in assimilating your thoughts to his. You see 
the bare moors, round which the winds sleep—the hills over which 
the sheep move like a cloud—the sheaves, and sheets of snow—the 

r cottager and the wandering pedlar—and all that comes to peasant 
Fite—its loves and hopes broken down by sickness and old age. The 
hesgar chirps querulously ; the shepherd toils wearily up the mountains. 
All that is cast upon the world by poverty comes forth, to live, and toil, 
and die. There are no crownings of kings; nor march of conquerors ; no 
bevies of ladies or courtiers, who laugh and lie, who rise and fourish, and 
fall like the leaves in autumn; but common human nature pines and 
fades away, and leaves a sigh in the reader’s breast, which it is long before 
he can forget. 


Other leading writers of the time—Rogers, Crabbe, Moore, Scott— 

before us in turn; there is not much addition to our positive 
Sonnteian of them, but their mal and literary characters are 
touched with a light and sure hand. Procter's comparatively low 
estimate of Moore's poetry, perhaps a bold one at the time when he 
set it down, has been fully confirmed by the jud t of later 
generations. Concerning Sir Walter Scott we find two pleasant 
anecdotes that carry us back to the time when the authorship of 
the Waverley Novels was a mystery, and guessing it a sree, Te 
exercise of wit :— 


I never observed Sir Walter's self-possession disturbed, except on one 
occasion, when Rogers told him with a smile that Lady B——’s maid had 
hid herself amongst the male servants, on the landing at B—— house, to 
watch him as he went downstairs, the preceding evening. He seemed a 
little ashamed of his admirer. I met him (Scott) afterwards at breakfast, 
in Haydon’s studio, when a circumstance occurred that threw a different 
light on his power of self-command. Charles Lamb and Hazlitt and 
various other ple were there, and the conversation turned on the 


* B Waller Procter (Ba Cornwall): an Autobiographical 
pts nw and Biographical Notes, §c. London: George Bell Bons 
1877. 


vw bl of certain dramatis personz in a modern book. Sir Walter’s 
opinion was asked. “ Well!” replied he, “they are as true as the person- 
ages in ‘ Waverley’ and oistaaae are, I think.” This was long 
before he had confessed that he was the author of the Scotch Novels, 
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when much curiosity was alive on the subject. I looked very steadily into 
his face as he spoke, but he did not betray any consciousness or suppressed 
humour. His command of countenance was perfect. 

_A-rather long space is given to Hazlitt. The high terms in 
which Procter speaks of him, compared with the very slight 
attention he receives at this day, suggests with irresistible force 
the reflection — in itself not a new one—how precarious is 
a@reputation founded exclusively on criticism. There is a short 

ly of Haydon, the most unfortunate of painters, who ruined 
himself by just falling short of genius, and might have ensured 
success if his ambition had been a little less, or his powers a little 
more. Not least in curiosity is Procter’s sketch of Wainwright, 
the artistic criminal, who of late years has been in a manner 
beatified by some of the high priests of the latest fashion of 
<esthetic enthusiasm. With this fashion before one’s eyes, it pro- 
duces a effect to read what Procter says of Wainwright's 
‘clever but very fantastic essays” :— 

These essays are upon works of art: they exhibit much cleverness and 
great affectation. To persons not acquainted with his manner, it may be 
sufficient to say that he never adverted to any painter by his usual name, 
but spoke of Julio Romano as Julio Pippi, of Paul Veronese as Cagliari, 
and of Titian as Vecelli. 

‘The description of his character has touches worthy of an historical 
portrait, and which one almost regrets to find frittered away, as it 
‘were, on so obscure a subject :— 

- « + Who would have supposed that from a man who was absolutely 
-a fop, finikin in dress, with mincing steps, and tremulous words, with his 
hair curled and full of unguents,.and his cheeks painted like those of a 
frivolous —- would flame out ultimately the depravity of a poisoner 
-and a murderer 

He was not entirely cruel. I imagine that he was perfectly indifferent to 
‘human life, and that he sacrificed his victims without any emotion, and for 
the purpose simply of obtaining money to gratify his luxury. Sometimes I 
have suspected him of gambling. . . . He was like one of those 

seemingly smooth and innocuous, whose natural secretions, when 
-once excited, become fatal to those against whom they are accidentally 


A kindly notice of Keats is followed by a very severe one 
of Godwin—almost the only severe judgment, so far as appears, 
which Procter passed on any of his acquaintance. He is set down 
as “very cold, very selfish, very calculating. His philosophy, 
such as it was, never generated 1 pity or —_-. His sympathies 
and generosities and liberal qualities showed themselves only in 
print.” Both Godwin’s person and his philosophy have been lately 
‘set before the public to an ample extent by thoroughly competent 
hands. We leave it to the reader, after consulting Mr. Kegan 
Paul or Mr. Leslie oe. to affirm or qualify Procter’s opinion 
as he may see fit. Procter shows also a certain dislike for 
De Quincey, which is less accounted for and less accountable than 
his aversion to Godwin. 

The unpublished verses which form part of the book are grace- 
ful and true in feeling, but hardly more. The “ Letters from 
Literary Friends” include two from Byron and several from 
Jeffrey. There is also a series from Beddoes, a man of some genius 
prematurely cut off. Ina letter of his from Gottingen occurs a 
-good remark on the national vanities of Europe :— 

You people in England have a pretty false notion of the German cha- 
racter, and flatter yourselves with your peculiar and invincible insular self- 
complacency that you know all about it: for national vanity I believe after 
all you are unequalled. The Frenchman rests his boast on the military 
ogee of la grande nation ; the German smokes a contemptuous pipe over 

philosophical works of his neighbours; but the Englishman will 
Amonopolise all honourable feeling, all gentle breeding, all domestic virtue, 
-and indeed has ever been the best puritan. 


Beddoes also notices from his own observation a striking literary 
coincidence which seems to have escaped attention in England— 
namely, that Milton's “ Better to reign in hell than serve in 
heaven” ry anticipated almost in corresponding words in Vondel’s 
of Lucifer. 

he volume whose contents we have just run through may 
provide a reader willing to be amused with some hours of very 
sufficient entertainment. But we must confess that our pleasure 
in handling it has been sorely damped by the conviction that 
a occasion ought to have called forth something 
m tter. 


POLLOCK’S DIGEST OF THE LAW OF PARTNERSHIP.* 
dbp manifest reluctance of the Legislature to dea! with the 
rat subject of legal coditication seems to have stimulated 
individual endeavour to an aay in part the task which must 
prise. ic portions o w have of late years 
much increased in number, and, awaiting an authoritative room 
pendium of law in the shape of a code, these to a certain extent 
evolve order out of chaos, besides paving the way and preparing the 
Jegal mind for the impending atomellan. Thus we have digests 

the law of evidence, of the criminal law, of the law of marine insur- 
ance,and others, not to mention Mr. Fisher's laborious Digest of all 
eases decided at Common Law ; and now Mr. Pollock adds to the 
number a Digest of the Law of Partnership. 


*A Di the Law P. i Frederick 
Lincoln Ea late Fellow Tre Coll, Cambritige 
Author of “Principles of Contract at Law and in Equity.” London: 


Stevens & Sons. 1877. 


A digest may be regarded as holding a position midway between 
a text-book and a code, being the nearest approach to the latter of 
which private effort is capable. A code must be authoritative, 
and therefore a codifier must be endued with plenary powers of 
legislation. Moreover it would be essential to eliminate from a 
code which is to be the law of the future all propositions or ex- 

itions of doubtful stability, all anachronisms of the Common 
aw, and all statutes which experience may have shown to effect 
more harm than good. A code which required frequent amend- 
ment would soon become confused and useless; the great aim 
of codification should be finality. In the present condition 
of the law nothing is commoner than to hear judges express 
regret that, in consequence of the unsatisfactory or imperfect 
provisions of a statute, they find themselves compelled to decide 
contrary to the manifest justice of the case, while frequent Statute 
Law Revision Acts, with long schedules of repealed Acts, testify 
how large is the mass of effete or mischievous legislation. Then 
the Common Law occasionally shows itself to have by no means 
kept pace with the requirements of the age, while custom of trade 
or the law merchant is but slowly acquiring that recognition which 
is its due. Again, much of our case law is still open to reversal by 
a higher tribunal, and many decisions would, if carried up, be 
doubtless so reversed. Thus the promulgation of anything worthy 
of the name of a code would involve a process not only equivalent 
to the Parliamentary reconsideration of every unsatisfactory or 
obsolete enactment in the statute-book, and of the Common Law, 
but also the carrying up to a court of final appeal of every decision 
resting on less than ultimate authority—an undertaking from 
which the imagination shrinks appalled, and one from its nature 
as well as its magnitude utterly beyond the power of any private 
rson. A code, in short, must enunciate the law as it should 
; @ digest, as its name expresses, takes the law as it finds it, 
and makes the best it can of it. A digest differs,on the other 
hand, from a text-book in its more orderly arrangement, obviating 
that incessant reference to the index which is the bane of the 
latter class of works, and in omitting all overruled cases and 
repealed statutes, the ordinary text-book usually referring to such 
on one page only to contradict them on the next. 

Mr. Pollock recognizes this essential distinction between a digest 
and a code in the introduction to his work, insisting on the neces- 
sity for substantive amendment and legislation in any eflective 
scheme for the codification of English law, and justifying the pub- 
lication, until such codification be accomplished, of digests or 
“statements of the law just as it is in a codified form,” on the 
ground of their utility “not only for present use, but to call dis- 
tinct attention to the points where amendment is needed.” But, 
as though he thought that he had unduly disparaged the dignity 
of his own undertaking, Mr. Pollock subsequently, after referring 
to various systems of codification and the delusions current on 
the subject, says:—“ The foregoing remarks may be considered 
to apply, to a certain extent, to the setting forth of the law by 
private writers. The same advantages which are claimed for 
authentic codification should be to a certain extent attainable if the 
claim is well founded, by the adoption of the same form in text- 
books. But the necessary deductions and qualifications, grave as 
they are, can easily be supplied, and I forbear to dwell on them.” 
The “necessary deductions and qualifications” simply amount to 
the entire absence of legislative authority or force, and render the 
two things as diiferent as are a Bill and an Act of Parliament. 

Regarded, however, as a digest—that is, as ‘a statement of the 
law just as it is, in a codified form ”—Mr. Pollock’s work appears 
eminently satisfactory. . It barely extends to a hundred and 
twenty pages, and yet it would be hard to point to the omission of 
anything having a material bearing on the law of partnership. The 
author has accomplished this condensation without incompleteness 
by means of the rigid exclusion of all matter not strictly and solely 
pertaining to the subject of which he treats, or which would be 
more naturally looked for in works relating to other branches of 
the law. Thus he omits all mention of Companies; for, though 
these are theoretically only overgrown partnerships, yet their consti- 
tution and regulation haye been so affected by specific legislation ° 
that the analogy of such corporations to ordinary trading partner- 
ships is well nigh gone. Take the whole mass of enactment and 
decision as to registration, prospectuses, issue of shares, directors 
and their qualitications, memoranda and articles of association, 
general meetings, winding-up and contributories—all this is peculiar 
to Joint Stock Companies, foreign to ordinary partnerships. In 
fact, the distinctions are so many, the resemblances so few, 
that the two subjects are far more fitly treated separately. Mr. 
Pollock's strict adherence to the above-mentioned also 
preserves him from that laborious and futile application of general 
— to the particular subject in hand which so increases the 

ulk without enhancing the utility of the majority of text-books. 
Whole chapters are frequently devoted in such works to the adapta- 
tion of general and unquestioned doctrines to the cases under consi- 
deration, without even a suggestion that their bearing or 
is in any way varied by the nature of their object. As Mr. 
Pollock says :— 

The capacity of persons to become partners is not different from their 
general capacity for contracting ; that question, accordingly, is left aside, 
as belonging to the general law of contract. In the same way the manner 
in which the existence of a partnership may be proved belongs to the law 
and practice of evidence ; nor has it been expressly stated that no particular 
form is required for the contract of partnership, as the law of contract in its 
modern shape assumes throughout that no special form is needful where 
none is expressly prescribed. So, again, the general principles of ageney 
| are not entered upon, though they are the foundation of the special rules 
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determine a partner’s authority as agent of the firm. For the like 
reason, nothing is said of fraud as a cause for rescinding the contract of 
ey the liability to rescission on this ground being one to which it 
subject in common with all other contracts, and which in this application 
presents no peculiar features. 
This laudable intention is honestly carried out by Mr. Pollock, 
and it would be an unquestionable benefit if his example were to 
be followed by future text-writers. 

The arrangement of the work is not alphabetical, as is the case 
in some digests, but in the form of definite propositions of law, 
each followed by illustrations drawn from reported cases. This 

lan seems to us a good one. Alphabetical arrangement, though 
it may possibly add to the value of a work as a book of reference, 
entails the total sacritice of order or sequency, and renders it abso- 
lutely useless as a text-book. Mr. Pollock's propositions follow 
one another in logical and natural connexion, and the illustrations 
seem to be carefully and titly selected, though there is always danger 
lest, when slightly ditierent cases follow one another in close suc- 
cession, the mind may more readily seize the similarities than the 
distinctions they are intended to illustrate. The method appears, 
however, to have answered in the case of the Indian Contract Act 
of 1872, which Mr. Pollock avowedly takes as his model. 

It is not easy to criticize a book like the present in detail; but 
we may briefly comment on those few points on which we have 
the misfortune not to agree entirely with Mr. Pollock, premising 
that such defects as do occur in the volume seem to be mainly 
attributable to the difficulty of stating the law in categorical pro- 
positions, since few rules relating to a complicated subject like 
partnership are so general and unqualified as not to be liable to 
exception or modification in some cases. Thus, at the very 
outset, Mr. Pollock is met by the practical impossibility of 
giving an absolute and unassailable definition of partnership ; 
an impossibility recognized on previous occasions both by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and by Mr. Justice 
Lindley in his well-known book on the subject—the former, in 
an important Indian case, laying down somewhat vaguely that 
whether or not a partnership exists in any case must depend 
on the real intention and contract of the parties; while the 
latter, at the commencement of his book, contents himself 
with collecting a number of attempted definitions, and leaves 
the reader either to adopt some one of them or to evolve a 
general notion of a partnership from the mass. It was at one time 
considered, on the authority of the House of Lords in the well- 
known case of Cox v. Hickman, that the mutual relation of prin- 
cipal and agent between persons furnished a tangible test of part- 
nership; but this doctrine has since been so strenuously and per- 
tinently questioned, particularly by the present Master of the Rolls 
in a recent judgment referred to by Mr. Pollock in his Addenda, 
that it would be unsafe to lay any stress upon it at the present day. 
Mr. Pollock’s definition is taken from the Indian Contract Act, 
before referred to, and is as follows :—“ Partnership is the relation 
which subsists between persons who have agreed to combine their 
property, labour, or skill in some business, and to share the profits 
thereof between them.” In deference to the high authority on which 
this definition rests,and the confessed inability of the exponentsof the 
law to arrive at a more satisfactory one, we do not presume to criti- 
cize it, further than by suggesting that it might possibly be made 
clearer than it is that the partnership concern may be composed of 
property contributed by one partner, and labour or skill by 
another; and also that the profits, the division of which forms so 
— a feature in partnerships, are net and not gross 

ts. 


Some little confusion might arise from Mr. Pollock's statement, 
in p. 10, that “ the business of a firm may be carried on under any 
name, not distinctly purporting to be a corporate name, which the 
partners think fit to adopt for that purpose,” since—as he subse- 
quently shows, and as is clearly law—an unincorporated partnership 
is at perfect liberty to assume the name or style of “ the so-and-so 
Company,” whereas, to the uninitiated, the word Company would 
appear distinctly to purport to be a corporate name. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case ; and, in fact, the absolute title “ corporation ” 
would seem to be the only one from the adoption of which private 
firms are debarred. In dealing with the somewhat technical subject 
of “liability by holding out,” or the doctrine by which a man is held 
to be a partner who has induced, or allowed others to induce, third 
parties to give credit to a firm by the representation that he is a 

er therein, Mr. Pollock propounds two statements of the 

w, of which the first, which is as follows, is manifestly incom- 
plete :—“ A person who has by words spoken or written, or by his 
conduct, led another to believe that he is a partner in a particular 
firm, is him as in such firm.” This 

roposition, if it st by itself, would naturally suggest the 
Responsible for ?” and it is not the 
next paragraph, which practically states the same doctrine in 
another form, that we gather that such responsibility extends to 
any credit given to the Srm on the strength of such representatior. 
speaking, in p. 26, of the peculiar rules affecting the 

ment of associations “ too numerous to act in the way that 

an ordi partnership does,” Mr. Pollock makes a suggestion 
which is, as far as we know, novel, and which seems clearly in 
accordance with reason and law—namely, that since the passing of 
the Companies Act 1862, which renders illegal all unincorporated 
trading societies consisting of more than twenty persons, no such 
association composed of less than that number of members would 
be considered as constituting a partnership excluded by its size 
from any of the rules affecting ordinary partnerships. e ques- 


tion is not perhaps one of much practical importance, but the 
deduction flom the terms of the Act is ingenious and forcible. 

The author's treatment of illegality in the object of a partnership 
strikes us as meagre, being confined to the cases where that 
object, legal in the inception of the partnership, subsequently 
becomes illegal through extraneous circumstances, Perhaps it 
was considered unnecessary to state such an obvious — as 
that a partnership formed for an illegal object is void; but the 
omission has deprived the author of the opportunity of introducing 
among his illustratious one of those amusing cases which form 
oases in the desert of a legal work. We refer to Everet v. Wil- 
uoted hy Mr. Justice Lindley, where a bill was filed by 
rhwa: against another for an account and division of 
their joint plunder. This unique document set forth with much 
delicacy of expression that “the plaintiff was skilled in dealing 
in several commodities, such as plate, rings, watches, &c.; 
that the defendant applied to him to become a partner; 
that they entered into partnership, and it was agreed that they 
should equally provide all sorts of necessaries, such as horses, 
saddles, bridles, and equally bear all expenses on the roads, and 
at inns, taverns, ale-houses, markets, and fairs ; that the plaintiffand 
the defendant proceeded jointly in thesaid business with good success. 
on Hounslow Heath, where they dealt with a gentleman for a gold 
watch ;” it then referred with equally graceful circumlocution to 
several similar partnership transactions, including one in which 
“the defendant informed the plaintiff that there was a gentleman 
at Blackheath who had a good horse, saddle, bridle, watch, sword, 
cane, and other things to dispose off, which he believed might 
be had for little or no money; they accordingly went, and met 
with the said gentleman, and after some small discourse, they 
dealt with him for the said horse, &c.,” and finally stated the 
results of the partnership dealings to amount to 2,000/, and 
upwards, concluding in the ordinary form with a prayer for 
a partnership account. The result of this curious suit was dis- 
astrous, the Bill being dismissed with costs, to be paid by the 
counsel who had signed it, and the plaintiff’s solicitors being 
attached, and fined 50/. apiece for their attempted abuse of the 
process of the Court. 

The statement made by Mr. Pollock in p. 97 that “ actions 
between a firm and one of its own members, or between two 
firms having a common member, which were allowed by the law 
of Scotland, remain, it is conceived, inadmissible in land,” 
appears to be too broad and sweeping. It is clear that im 
certain cases such action will lie, as, for instance, an action for 
damages for the breach of an express agreement entered into 
one partner with another, where the damages, when recovered, wi 
belong to the plaintiff alone; or where a person agrees to become 
@ partner with others and to furnish a certain amount of capital, 
and makes default in so doing, in which case they can sue him at 
law for damages, bPedorey ig well as they was to have an 
interest in what he undertook to furnish. 

The unimportant character of some of the objections we have 
thus taken is A haps the highest compliment we could pay to the 
accuracy of Mr. Pollock’s work, as indicating the absence of any 
serious ground for adverse criticism. The book is praiseworthy 
in design, scholarly and complete in execution. Asa step in the 
right direction it merits success, and we only fear that there will 
be ample time for it to through several editions before it is 
superseded by the arrival of that consummation devoutly to be 
= for, a systematic and authoritative codification of English 

W. 
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ANCIENT IVORIES.* 


gt hares oldest art of the time is the art of carving on ivory. It 
would almost seem as if the beauty of the material had 
excited the faculty of carving it into beautiful forms. The earliest 
remains in Western Europe yield fragments of bone incised with 
— by some prehistoric Landseer. The graves of Egyptian 
ings so old that all modern chronology has to be rearranged to 
include them contain ornaments of ivory. Mr. Maskell oe of 
some in the British Museum as dating the “time of Moses,” 
and a box at the Louvre bears the name of Hatasou, a queen of 
Egypt who must have lived many centuries earlier. The mid 
builders were ivory-carvers. The Ninevites both imported carvings 
from pt and made them for themselves. Six centuries before 
Christ the Cypselide sent to Olympia an offering which consisted 
of a coffer of cedar inlaid with gold and ivory. The cryselephantine 
statues of the time of Phidias have been made famous for us by 
ancient writers, though nothing of them has come down to us. 
Though such sculptures of the time before Constantine are 
extremely scarce, they do exist, and from the fourth century of the 
Christian era we have a complete succession of wi fact 
which sets ivory: ing alone among the arts. The eonsular 
tablet gave way to the reli ious tripty: The triptych was in its 
turn supplanted by the heathen imagery of a more advanced 
Christian age, but until our own day the art has survived. It is 
perhaps, as an art, at a lower ebb now than at any previous period 
since the third century, but signs are not wanting of a dispositi 
to revive it, and meanwhile mere mechanical skill in cutting is 
jeg heey The efforts of the authorities at South Kensing- 
ton have been directed, not only to the collection and arrangement 
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of a series of examples, but also to the illustration of foreign speci- 
mens by a large number of casts representing the best works to be 
found in Continental museums. Thus, could a modern artist be 
induced to carye in ivory, he would be uble at his leisure to study 
the ancient carvings, and there is little doubt that his efforts would 
be welcomed by the public. The same industry which year after 
year gives us marble statues might give us ivory statuettes. Statues 
are not popularin England. We cannot put them in the open air 
without the risk of seeing them destroyed before our eyes by our 
benignant climate, and they are always out of place in rooms smaller 
than the Egyptian Hall or alargeconservatory. But plaques, or busts, 
orstatuettes, or, in short, any of the forms now produced in bronzeand 
stone, would look just as well, and be far more easily disposed of, 
if they were cut in ivory. A man who goes to the Academy 
loving sculpture can only indulge his taste if he dwells in marble 
halls, and great galleries in which to set out his purchases. 
Could we but persuade some sculptor or painter of talent to take 
to ivory, sculpture would no longer be considered an unpopular 
art. 


The series of handbooks edited by Mr. Maskell has already been 
noticed collectively (Saturday Review, November 20, 1875). The 
present volume is his particular contribution. He deserves the 
thanks of all admirers of the beautiful in art for calling attention 
to ivories, as he did many years ago, and by these further efforts 
he brings the results of his early study within the reach of every 
one. It is an encouraging sign of the times that such little 
volumes as these can be produced without serious, if any, loss. It 
is not easy to see what pi can be served by having one col- 
lection at the British Museum and another at South Kensington; 
but as things are, and as the junior institution is avowedly edu- 
cational, while the older museum, if originally founded with a 
similar view, has of late years been content to obscure it, we need 
rot now draw any invidious comparisons. It is of course worth 
while to remember that, were the two collections put together, they 
would form, as one whole, by far the finest in the world; but until 
we have a gallery fit to display our matchless sculptures, and an- 
ether for our drawings, we must be content to see our ivories by 
instalments, and console ourselves with the thought that at least 
we have them somewhere. F 

. The substance of the present treatise formed the preface to the 
Catalogue of the South Restastes Museum. Here, however, it is 
slightly enlarged, especially by the incorporation of foot-notes with 
the text, and affords a convenient and portable handbook. The art 
of carving in ivory is described historically rather than critically, 
and the woodcuts are chosen rather with a view to elucidating the 
letterpress than to increasing the attractions of the book. Mr. 
Maskell ins by endeavouring to define the meaning of the 
term “ivory,” and wisely decides to include bone, walrus, narwhal, 
hippopotamus, and fossil ivory. With equal wisdom he avoids the 
controversy as to the words “ ivory” and “ elephants,” on which so 
much useless learning has been spent in vain. With regard to the 
average size of tusks, his conclusions differ somewhat from those 
of the late Sir Emerson Tennent, and are chiefly concerned with 
the puzzling fact that no tusk now extant would afford pieces large 
enough for the plaques and diptychs of the middle ages. The 
leaves of one Fiotych at Paris measure each fifteen inches 
in length, and nearly six in width, while a single tablet 
in the British Museum is sixteen inches and a quarter long, 
and five inches and a half broad. Yet the largest of the tusks at 
the South Kensington Museum is only sixteen inches and a half 
in circumference; anda pair exhibited in 1851 did not exceed 
twenty-two inches in circumference at the base. Mr. Maskell 
notices at some length the supposition that the ancient carvers 
were able to bend the pieces of ivory or to flatten them, and gives 
some recipes for the p , but adds that, when tried in modern 
times, all these methods have failed. 

With to the art itself, Mr. Maskell treats impartially of 
all the different schools—with, we think, one exception. He 
makes little or no mention of the ivory-carvings of the best period 
of Saracenic or Arab art. The builders of the mosques of Cairo 
did not neglect the use of so beautiful a material. Mr. Maskell 
speaks indeed of the Moorish art in Spain, but in rather a slightin 
way. But @ private collection with which we are petra ce 
contains an ink-horn which would furnish Mr. Maskell with one 
more name of an artist to add to the only two hitherto known. 
He remarks on the rarity of such names. Sir Digby Wyatt and 
M. Labarte only met with one. Jean Lebraellier was carver to 
Charles V. of France, but no work of his is known, Mr. Maskell 
finds the name of a carver of a pax in the British Museum 
to be Jehan Nicolle, as cut upon the ivory, which still 
exists. To these two names may be added that of “ Achmet 
the Scribe,” who made the beautiful inkhorn of which we 
spoken in the 869 of the Hejira, or about 1490 In 

is second chapter Mr. Maskell gives us a summary of the references 
to ivory in the Bible, and goes on to speak of the Egyptian 
specimens in the British Museum and the Louvre; so far as we 


can nse from the Catalogue, there are none of this class 
in uth oo useum. As Mr. Maskell seems to 


allow, they are often highly artistic, but are very seldom to be 
met with. The British Museum contains two daggers, several 


chairs, and other articles inlaid with ivory, and among separate 
carvings two boxes made in the shape of water-fowl, a statuette, 
and several articles of the Roman period. The Louvre has a 
small box of the period of the sixth dynasty, the heads of a 
duck and of canis of great beauty, and a tew other objects. 
There are some ivory inlays at Boulak, but littl. else, and by far 


the most important Egyptian specimen with which we have met 
is a head in the private collection mentioned above. It is only 
about two and a half inches in height, but delicately carved, the 
beard being represented in the stiff conventional manner by a piece 
of ebony. It evidently formed part of a small mummy figure 
or Osiris of some other material. No other example of the 
kind is known, but it is impossible to ascertain the date with 
any exactness, In a tomb at Thebes there is a record of a 
statue of ebony and ivory with a collar of gold. 

The occurrence of Egyptian ivories at Nineveh is interest- 
ing. There are, in all, above fifty Assyrian specimens in the 
British Museum. The Etruscans excelled in this art as 
in so many others, and Mr. Maskell considers that some 
examples of their work to be seen in the British Museum have 
never been exceeded in spirit and execution either in ancient or 
modern times. The Romans of the Empire inherited the arts of 
Etruria ; but ivory of the first three centuries of the Christian 
era is, for some unexplained reason, very scarce, and the “ gradual 
and uninterrupted decline of art from the days of Augustus is to be 
traced as distinctly in the ivories which have been preserved as in 
ancient buildings.” A considerable addition to the national collec- 
tion has recently been made from Chiusi, but has hardly yet been 
noticed by antiquaries. After the conversion of the Empire, ivory 
became more common, and Mr. Maskell observes that, “ from the 
middle of the fourth century down to the end of the sixteenth, we 
have an unbroken chain of examples still remaining.” To the fashion 
of sending consular diptychs to people of rank in the provinces, 
and to the subsequent fashion of dedicating the tablets in churches, 
we owe the preservation of some of the best carvings now extant. 
Mr. Westwood has enumerated twenty-one consuls whose tablets 
have been identified, of which the earliest, of the year 248, is in 
the Meyer collection at Liverpool, as well as leaves of three others. 
At South Kensington there is one complete diptych and half of 
another, both of the sixth century. In the British Museum there 
is one leaf of the tablets of “ M. Aurelius Romulus Cesar,” consul 
in 308. The latest in date is that of the last of the regular 
succession of Roman consuls, Basil of Constantinople, after 
whose year of office, 541, the “‘ Emperors of the East took the title, 
until at length it fell into oblivion.” One leaf is in the Uffizii, and 
the other in the Brera. Mr. Maskell suggests that careful search 
in Spain might reveal other specimens, and mentions the supposed 
existence of one at Tarragona. There are many fine tablets not 
consular, and the transition from the civil diptych to the religious 
triptych is easily traced. 

r. Maskell, who is perhaps more at home in the thirteenth 
century than in the third, relates the subsequent history of 
the art with great care and some minuteness of detail. The 
retable of Poissy, in the Louvre, is perhaps the largest and 
finest example remaining, though carved in bone, containing 
as it does about seventy separate plaques, and being no less than 
seven feet six inches in width. It was made for the brother 
of Charles V. of France, and a smaller example of the same kind of 
work is in the Hotel Cluny. If this reredos is the largest, a 
“pieta” at the British Museum is the smallest, and perhaps the 
most beautiful, of the religious ivories remaining. It is less than 
three inches in height, and consists of two groups so arranged that 
one, representing the Agony in the Garden, is formed without dis- 
tortion on the back of the other and more important face. A little 
colour still remains on this beautiful carving, which one would 
be glad to claim as English, but Mr. Maskell says nothing of its 
origin. Yet there are several good specimens of English work 
in existence, the most curious and perhaps the most valuable 
among them being a casket in the British Museum, generously 
presented by Mr. Franks to the nation, which dates from the 
eighth cent It has representations of scenes in the Roman 
and Scripture histories, and is carved in bone, taken, as the inscrip- 
tion states, at Ferry Hill in Durham, froma whale which “was 
gashed to death in his gambols as aground he swam in the 
shallows.” This would be a much more useful book if it had a 
good index, the present one being a mere make-believe. 


A NILE NOVEL.* 


W E are inclined to congratulate Mr. Fleming on his idea of 
writing a Nile novel as an agreeable variation on those 
books of Nile travel which overflow the book market in a periodi- 
cal inundation. The traveller of literary tastes who is reduced 
to metaphorical lotus-eating on the deck of his dahabeah may well 
be driven in sheer despair to exorcise the demon of ennui with 
pen and ink, Were it only possible to sweep from mind and 
memory, in such a conflagration as is said to have consumed the 
library of Alexandria, the innumerable volumes that have been 
compiled by Nile tourists, what a field there would be for him to 
exhaust his energies in! The most prosaic of mortals can hardly 
help waxing romantic over the memories that have been slumber- 
ing among those temples and tombs, where fragments of mythol 
and historical fact lie scattered as thickly as the dust of the 
mummies. But unhappily there is not an idea that has not been 
appropriated and utilized again and again. Since the days 
ot Herodotus the land of the Pharaohs has been a favourite 
sojourn of enthusiastic savants; even the invading armies of 
Bonaparte had a strong scientific corps on their muster-roll ; 


* A Nile Novel. By George Fleming. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1877. 
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and the knowledge that has been laboriously accumulated in 
the course of indefatigable generations has been neatly 
condensed in compendious handbooks. Unless you have the 
luck to hit off such an excavation of your own as Miss 
Edwards records in her recent volume, you may diffuse your 
intelligence and information in a comprehensive work that con- 
tains not the faintest glimmering of novelty. As for the lighter 
treatment of the characteristics of native social existence, to say 
nothing of authorities like Sir Gardner Wilkinson, are there not 
such standard classics as Eothen, and the charming Letters of Lady 
Duff Gordon? Oddly enough, however, the realms of local ro- 
mance have been left comparatively unexplored. There is Kingsley’s 
Hypatia, which carries one back to a classical past, and About’s 
Fellah, which is a political and agricultural treatise brightened by 
fiction. But, so far as we remember, Mr. Fleming is the first who 
has sent his heroes and heroines to travel under the charge of a 
Reis and the care of a dragoman, and has laid the scene of his 
Western flirtation and love-making on the bosom of the mysterious 
stream that has been the standing puzzle of geographers. 
His conception was a good one, and his success has been 
very creditable. The form of his work absolved him from 
the necessity of boring his readers with detailed descriptions of 
the famous scenery and temples which ought already to be photo- 
graphed on their minds. But, writing with the taste and feeling 
of an artist, he has made free use of the local colouring, enlivening 
the familiar spots on the banks with fresh incidents as they sug- 
gested themselves to his fancy. He indulges in description when 
the inspiration takes him, and glides by the monotonous panorama 
in silence when he has nothing particular to say. And in his 
more finished pictures, as in his slighter sketches, he shows his 
command of the artistic faculty; and the palm-trees, the pelicans, 
the flights of pigeons, the quaintly-draped villagers, the curiosity 
vendors, the dancing-girls, and the donkey-boys are brought in 
judiciously to enliven the landscape. Mr. Fleming writes well ; 
yet occasionally it would seem as if he had both written the story 
and revised the proofs in the absence of commonplace but useful 
authorities. Americanisms are rare, but now and again some word 
is coined, or changed into something which sounds gratingly like a 
barbarism ; and there are one or two odd misspellings, especially 
in classical and geographical names. Then Mr. Fleming seems to 
be under the impression that it was old Pluto who was the god of 
wealth; and, when he talks of the Church “of the Salute” at 
Venice, he would appear to have forgotten the legend of its 
foundation. These, however, are trifles in a work that should 
aim at amusement rather than instruction; and when a man can 
use his pen as cleverly and brightly as Mr. Fleming, we are content 
to forgive him even more serious — 

The romance of the Niie voyage lies of course in a love affair, 
whose upshot is involved in uncertainty to the last. Bell Hamlyn, 
the heroine, certainly behaves badly; and the author, with whom 
she is clearly a great favourite, can only plead in extenuation the 
infirmities of human nature. But we may add that the circum- 
stances in which we are introduced to her conspired strongly to 
sap her constancy. The life ina dahabeah to a lively girl must 
become intolerably dull without flirtation; while, on the other 
hand, when the yo lady is pretty and amiably disposed, 
innocent flirtations easily pass into something far more serious, 
and volatile admirers become earnest and passionate lovers. In 
this case there was just sufficient rivalry in the presence of two 
or three couples of young people to give some piquancy to what 
~— otherwise bea little tame. Then the temptations are so great, 
and the opportunities so many. Reposing among glowing lights 
under the shade of the palmsand the influence of the sensuous 
atmosphere, or on the deck of the dahabeah by moonlighf behind 
the kindly screen of the latteen sail, you are almost bound to make 
love, and then your feelings speedily run away with you. Bell 
Hamlyn was in rather dull company on board her own boat. Her 
father was a self-made man, who was us and indulgent but 
decidedly unsympathetic, and with her stepmother, who was a 
girl of almost her own age, she had little in common, though they 
were excellent friends. It was no wonder that she should be 


his looks and his distinguished manner. But now, when they have 
met up the Nile, Livingstone can hardly help himself; he must 
talk, and is bound to be decently civil. Only in their intercourse 
he assumes paternal airs of authority, and addresses her with a 
winning affectation of bluntness which she would assuredly never 
have tolerated had he been older, or uglier, or less interesting. 
The natural consequences ensue; the more inevitably that Hamh 
pere is anxious to see his daughter creditably married. The 
misogynist Livingstone is actually persuaded to transfer his ne 
gage to the Hamlyns’ boat, and in ordinary circumstances 
would have gone well. But unfortunately Bell was engaged 
beforehand to a certain Mr. George Ferris, who is studying art in 
Italy, and who ina most unlucky hour for himself recom- 
mended his friend Livingstone to make the Nile voyage. Bell’s 
tardy confession of her entanglement intensifies all Livingstone’s 
former bitterness. He casts her off with perhaps excusable hard- 
ness, and the engagement which they had never avowed seems to 


be broken off now and for ever. But the mutual passion is 
stronger than they had fancied; and they are brought together 
more than once for more “ last words” and leave-takings. So that 
Mr. Fleming, by what is rather a trick of art, and at considerable 
sacrifice of probability in his characters, keeps us in doubt to 
the very end as to which of her admirers Bell is to marry, or 
whether she is to die an old maid. Yet all the time we are 
made to feel that the last alternative would be eminently 
regrettable, and we are anxious that she should be made 
happy in her own way. We see little of the man to whom 
she had rashly engaged herself, nor do we hear much of 
him. Yet the author has ingeniously to convey the 
notion that, though Ferris isa fine fellow, with talent and high 
spirits, he is scarcely the husband to make Miss Hamlyn happy. 
And we should be even more lenient than we are to her jilting 
him were it not for an impulsive action of hers which Mr. 
Fleming, in our opinion, should never have permitted, since it 
tends gratuitously to chill our sympathies. When she knows that 
she has ceased to care for Ferris, when she has set her affections 
finally on Livingstone, and is restless and unhappy in the uncer- 
tainty of the future, she sits down deliberately to write to Ferris 
that she fondly relies on the constancy of his love. 

As for the rest of the people, although they play very second 

rts,as they ought to do, they areall natural and cleverly defin 

ld Hamlyn is what we should expect to find him—a shrewd, hard- 
headed man, with a show of mauvaise honte in society, which is 
owing to his humble or doubtful antecedents, and who exhibits no 

t refinement of feeling, as when he presses on Livingstone a 

rth in his dahabeah, with the full intention of marrying him to 
his daughter. The English family with whom the Hamlyns strike 
up an intimacy are not altogether favourable rsa of the 
nation, and yet we are bound to say there is nothing caricatured 
in the portraiture. Old Mr. Campbell is a gentleman, though a 
fool and a prig; and his daughter Gerty, an irreclaimable flirt, so 
far from making pretensions to be other than she is, is amusingly 
honest in the candour of her confessions. The Merediths are 
simply what are commonly called “nice people,” while Blake, who 
is the rattle-brained Irishman of the stage, is brought in as 
a foil to the gravity of some of the others. For, although the 
conversation is generally light and lively, and not unfrequently 
really clever, yet now and then, in apparent deference to the 
genius of Egyptian erudition, Mr. Fleming will make some one 
of his gentlemen tediously didactic; so that sometimes, when 
Livingstone is discoursing of antiquities, we fear he must be 
playing Mr. Ferris’s game. As for those descriptions of scenery to 
which we have already adverted, they are not merely ae wont | 
telling, but technically exact. Mr. Fleming has not only enhan 
the general effects, but studied the arborical and geological 
details. A fair specimen of his style is the account of the change 
in the landscape when the travellers had left Egypt proper behind 
them and crossed the frontier of Nubia :— 


The only narrow thing in Nubia is the country itself. A vaster sk 

than that of Egypt bends over the long limitless plains of peo A 

and the widening Nile stretches like a waveless sea from furthest shore to 
shore. Sometimes the limestone cliffs recede, lower, disappear, then, at a 
sudden turn, come crowding back again to the water’s edge, hardly leaving 
room enough for the narrow strip of green, not six feete w in places, 
which forms the land of Nubia. . . . The scenery too has changed. 

short thick dém palm, whose stubby plume-like branches start almost from 
the ground, has to a great extent supplanted the slender tree of Egypt. 
The landscape is beautiful, mournful, monotonous. For days and days they 
see nothing but the long, long stretch of shining river, and the long, long 
reach of shining desert, with here and there upon the bank some thick-set 
grove of castor-vil trees, fifteen or twenty feet in height, &c. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


NISARD'S sketches of the Renaissance period are now 
e forty years old, dnd were seagoony published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. The edition we have before us is the 
third * ; the author has merely reprinted his two volumes, limiting 
his corrections to a few details of style, and adding a new pre- 
face. The first monograph is devoted to Erasmus, the most Fte- 
rary person in the group, a student who thought in Latin, and 
who reminds us in his writings sometimes of the younger Pliny, 
sometimes of St. Augustine. As M. Nisard remarks, no one 
having the slightest pretensions to be called a scholar would like to 
acknowledge that he has not read a few pages of Erasmus; and 
accordingly the biography of the Rotterdam Latinist is followed 
by a selection of extracts from his vas the Latin text 
with a French translation. Sir Thomas More and Melanchthon 
divide between them the second volume, and thus we have 
the sixteenth century represented in its three chief manifestations 
—Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, and Christian philosophy, 
— plainly, Orthodoxy tempered by a smail dose of 


Next to M. Nisard’s essays we may place M. Gebhart’s volume 
on Rabelais.t Here Orthodoxy reaches its minimum, and Free- 
thinking concludes a close alliance with that style foldtre which 
sounds very much like profanity. Our author does not attempt to 
vindicate the great abstracteur de quintessence from the charge of 
coarseness, and, like the prologue in old plays, he brings him 


* Renaissance et réforme. Par M. Nisard. Paris: Lévy. 
+ Rabelais: la renaissance et la réforme. Par File Gebhart. Paris 
and London: L. Hachette & Co 
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animated by a fresh interest when she came across a fascinating Rood 
man, apparently stricken by some stinging heart-sorrow. We ae. 
are supposed to acquit Arthur Livingstone of any under- 
hand tan; for he has been in the habit of professing and : 
displaying a distaste, and even a contempt, for the fair sex. 
In fact, he had first made an impression on Miss Hamlyn by the : 
persistence with which he declined to make himself agreeable 
to her at the table-d’héte at Cairo, where she had remarked a. 
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forward on the stage, introduces him to the public, and makes him 
fet through an apologetic speech. M. Gebhart’s work, crowned 
the French Academy, is an exhaustive disquisition on Rabelais ; 
its only fault perhaps is that, like all éloges, it is a piece of speci 
leading in which no room can be found for serious criticism. 

e first part treats of Rabelaisasa man. What influence did 
the Renaissance exercise upon his mind? How far did the spirit 
of the Reformation affect his religious views? Radically opposed 
to the principles of monasticism, scandalized by the corrupt state 
of the Church, he began by leaning towards Protestantism, but 
soon settled down into the matter-of-fact, quasi-sceptical attitude 
by which he is better known. The second division of M. Gebhart’s 
work deals with Rabelais as a writer; and the third part, devoted 
toaminute examination of the “‘Pantagruel” and the “Gargantua,” 
ends with a chapter in which Rabelais is compared with Aristo- 
phanes, Cervantes, and Swift. 

M. Charles de Mazade has been able to write his excellent 
biography of Count Cavour * with the help not only of public docu- 
ments and State papers, but of private letters which throw 
considerable light upon the Piedmontese statesman. We need 
scarcely say that the volume before us is written in praise 
of Cavour, whom M. de Mazade regards as the model of 
a true patriot. The grand problem of the unity of Italy, devised 
and carried out with unflinching perseverance, naturally reminds 
one of Prince Bismarck’s success in accomplishing the same thing 
for Germany. Making every allowance for M. de Mazade’s 
anti-Teutonic feelings, we think he has seized the point of 
difference between the Italian patriot and the Chancellor of the 
Empire. Oavour’s glory is that he constantly acted under the inspi- 
ration of liberal ideas, and that he scorned to employ the weapons 
of persecution even to obtain the great object of his life. Prince 
Bismarck, on the other hand, impatient of opposition, relying upon 
brute force, and violently trampling down opposition, wins present 
triumphs at the cost of creating difficulties for the future. 

M. Jules Siegfried, in a little volume which well merits atten- 
tion, discusses the history, the causes, and the remedies of poverty. 
He begins by a short introduction on the history of pauperism, and 
then examines the institutions, political, moral, intellectual, and 
religious, which are best calculated to minimize it. His starting- 
point is essentially that of Christianity, although he is careful not 
to place his ideas under the sanction of any particular sect. The 
interference of the State in this matter is no doubt necessary, but 
it is not, as Socialist theorists maintain, the exclusive panacea ; 
private charity must come in likewise, and the habitual practice 
of intelligent liberality has the twofold effect of offering a remedy 
for a serious evil, and of indirectly benefiting him who devotes 
his time and his energies to the good of the indigent. 

M. Siegfried, it will be seen, does not share the opinion, co 
fashionable at the present time, which sacrifices man to society, 
and considers society, no lo as a means, but as the end, in 
the destinies of humanity. M. Bertauld adopts the same prin- 
ciple in a small volume { which contains sketches of men who at 
various times have played a more or less important part in the 
history of applied philosophy. Mr. Herbert Spencer and Lord 
Macaulay, Strauss and M. Caro, Rivarol and Mr. Matthew Arnold 
are the chief eharacters selected for his gallery of portraits, and 
their writings give him occasion for expressing his own views on 
the position which law (le droit), ethics, and religion should hold 
—— in the constitution of the modern world. According 
to M. Bertauld, ethics and religion are distinct from each other ; 
but religion, the most perfect form of which is Christianity, is an 
indispensable element without which virtue would be only an 
exception too rare to exercise a wholesome influence over society. 

M. Emile Burnouf has published a remarkable work on the 
topography of Athens at various epochs§, and he begins by 
declaring that the opinions of MM. Beulé, Ulrichs, and Curtius 
must be discarded as absolutely erroneous. Not that these 
three writers have failed to do good service in their day, but 
merely that the views they hold, although quite defensible 
at the time when they were put forth, have been nullified 

modern discoveries. The importance of giving an accurate 
description of the successive vicissitudes through which the city 
and acropolis of Athens have passed will readily be admitted 
when we consider that since the days of Pericles all the rulers of 
Greece have left traces of their and 
are now being ually removed in order to bring to light the 
remains of city. M. Burnouf accordingly takes 
a survey of Athens under its different rulers, beginning with 
the government of the Turks, and going back to the remotest 
pan.< Hellenic history. Of course, as we proceed, facts 
more and more mixed with theory and conjecture, and 
the last chapter, which is devoted to the ante-Pelasgic period, 
however ingenious its conclusions, must be regarded as purely 
hypothetical. M. Burnouf has added to his narrative twenty-one 
engravings which help the reader to understand the topographical 
details given in the text. ; 

Very few writers of contemporary France lend themselves more 
readily than M. Alphonse Karr to the labours of anthologists and 
compilers of elegant extracts. His novels abound in terse observa- 


* Lecomte de Cavour. Par Charles de Mazade. Paris: Plon. 
La misére: son histoire, ses causes, ses remedes. Par Paul Siegfried 
Germer 
t De la philosophie sociale. Par A. Bertauld. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 
§ La ville et lacropole d Athénes aux diverses époques. Par Emile 
Paris: Maisonneuve. 


tions and witty criticisms on society ; and his amusing periodical 
Les guépes was for several years an inexhaustible fund of satire, 
sometimes rather aristophanesque, always highly pungent, and 
ong | distinguished by much common sense. The volume 

fore us * contains in a portable shape the quintessence of M. 
Alphonse Karr’s philosophy. Stripped of the personal remarks 
which did so nad towards the success of Les guépes, but which 
would now be quite unintelligible, it has a permanent merit of a 
high order ; and it will reward the attention of readers who appre- 
ciate La Bruyére and Rochefoucauld. 

The Idées et sensationst of MM. de Goncourt belong to the same 
class of works. When the volume was first published, about 
twenty years ago, M. Sainte-Beuve, reviewing it in one of his 
Lundis, noticed the unfairness of some of the judgments and 
the general harshness of the whole. This fault is the more per- 
ceptible if we read the Idécs et sensations immediately on risi 
from the perusal of M. Alphonse Karr’s volume. There isa consi- 
derable amount of bonhomie mixed with the satire of the latter 
moralist, whereas the tone of the former is too harsh to be plea- 
sant, 

“You know the temper of France ; it wishes for the Republic, 
but does not intend to seek its patterns in Sparta; the noha has 
in view is Athens or Florence.” Such was the opinion once ex- 
pressed by M. Waddington in the Chamber, and it might be taken 
as the motto of the present work.{ M. Perrens’s earliest histo- 
rical composition was a biographical sketch of Savonarola; and, 
when describing the agitated career of the Florentine patriot, he 
was already meditating the larger history he has recently pub- 
lished. He was only prevented from carrying his plan into imme- 
diate execution by the fact that M. Thiers had long entertained 
the thought of treating the same subject, and had accumulated 
materials for the purpose. Now, however, that the favourite 
scheme of the late President of the French Republic is abandoned, 
M. Perrens has taken it up himself, and the history of Florence: 
down to the year 1313 is before us in three handsome volumes. 
As Greece is essentially identified with Athens, and France with 
Paris, so Florence typifies Italy much more completely than Rome, 
Naples, Venice, or Genoa; and, if the French Republic of 1877 is. 
to follow the course indicated by M. Waddington, and to take 
Florence as its model, it is fitting that it should know in 
all its details the history of that busy commonwealth. 
Having studied and analysed the numerous authorities, both 
 Segpias and unpublished, which exist on the subject, M. Perrens. 

as applied himself to his task, and, beginning with the old 
Etrusci, he describes in a very interesting and picturesque manner 
the rise and progress of municipal life at Florence, showing how 
commerce affected politics, and how lite and artistic cul- 
ture and refinement ennobled the business habits of its mer- 
chants. The first two volumes are taken up by political 
and legislative history ; the latter half of the third treats of social 
life, literature, and art; an excellent map of Tuscany and a plan 
of Florence have been added, and each volume is completed by:a 
copious index. References to the principal authorities appear in 
formidable array at the foot of almost every page, and a few 
valuable documents are given in the shape of appendices, 

M. Edouard Sayous has devoted his attention to Magyar studies, 
and, after having discussed several parts of the annals of Hungary, 
he now considers the subject as a whole.§ The invasion of 
the Moguls, the political career of Matthias Corvin, and the relations. 
between France and the Transylvanian princes, are episodes of a. 
history which for most readers possesses at any rate the merit of 
novelty, and which, treated by so competent an author as 
M. Sayous, could not fail to be interesting. M, Sayous has also 
had the advantage of being sent on a mission to mage ie the 
French Minister of Public Instruction, and he has thus been able 
to collect an extraordinary amount of bibliographical informa- 
tion, of which he gives a full account in his preface. His. 
work is divided into seven books. The first, treating of the 
origin of the nation, is essentially erudite in its character, and 
addresses itself to students of ethnography and philology. M-. 
Sayous here describes the state of Hungary before and after the 
conquests of Arpad, who is supposed to have been the grandson. 
of Attila; he then relates the series of incursions and reverses 
which followed the conquests by the Huns, and describes the 
religious and political condition of the country during the period of 
heathenism. The second book, beginning with the twelfth cen- 
tury, takes us at once on ground where the historian treads with 
comparative certainty, and we are thus brought by degrees to con- 
temporary times, and to what M. Sayous calls “liberal Hun- 

.” The decay of the Turkish Empire and the present war 

will probably affect in a serious manner the destinies of the 

ars; but the natural resources of their country, the patriot~ 

ism of its inhabitants, and their firmness in past times under the 
most trying circumstances, are guarantees for the future. 

The celebrated cry “ Le roi est mort! vive le roi!” may be re- 
peated with a slight variation @ propos of the numerous educa- 
tional books published during the last few years on the French 
language and literature. Hamel, Wanostrocht, Levizac are dead; 


* Esprit d’ Alphonse Karr: pensées extraites de ses cuvres completes. 
Paris: Lévy. 
+ Idées et sensations. Par MM. E. et T. de Goncourt, Paris : Charpentier. 
Histoire de Florence. Par F.T.Perrens. 3 vols. Paris and London: 
L, Hachette & Co. 
Histoire générale des Hongrois. Par Edouard Sayous. 2 vols, Paris: 
Didier. 
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long live Messrs, Littré and Brachet! Foremost in the new 
order of things, Messrs. Hachette appear with a collection of 
volumes adapted to the requirements of every age, from the infant 
pupil in the nursery * to the student who is preparing for Univer- 
sity scholarships.t One of the latest instalments in this numerous 
ont varied series is M. de Candole’s annotated edition of Ponsard’s 
Le lion amoureux }, to our mind a specimen of what careful 
editing should be. The preface contains an excellent biographical 
sketch, together with a brief notice of the various dramatic works 
composed by a writer who was long regarded as the chief of the 
école du bon sens. The tical and philological notes give all 
‘the necessary information and no more; and the biographical 
and hical allusions which occur so plentifully throughout 
the play have supplied the materials for an excellent index, 
followed by a concordance between the Republican and Gregorian 
Calendars. 
Under the title Le thédtre frangais du XTXe siecle §, the same 
i have a collection of works exemplifying the 
ifferent branches of the contemporary drama. Intended for the 
pocket, these little volumes are illustrated, not with all the 
copiousness of M. de Candole’s work, but simply with the mini- 
mum of explanatory notes. The Classical or quasi-classical school, 
the Romantic revolution, the Vaudeville and the historical or 
political comedy, are represented by acknowledged masterpieces 
which have the double advantage of placing before the pupils 
choice specimens of contemporary literature and of accustoming 
them to a colloquial style. 

M. Victor Fournel’s Vacances d'un journaliste have met with 
such success that the author has been encouraged to publish a com- 
_ volume||, in which he takes us on a tour through Holland, 

oy, and Switzerland. There is plenty of scope for literary 
talent in the composition of a book of travels, even when the 
writer does not indulge in such freaks of imagination as those 
of M. Alexandre Dumas pére. The guide-books of MM. Joanne 
and Bedeker are excellent models of their kind; but accuracy is 
their only pretension, and they can afford no room for per- 
sonal anecdotes, humorous sketches, and the like. Here M. 
Fournel has the advantage ; to the best qualities of an enthusiastic 
tourist he unites scholarship and taste; he is a cicerone without 
pedantry, and his sketches, Tashed off as fast as the express train 
can carry him, are full of life. No one will regret the hour spent 
over his amusing little volume. 

The life of Latour du Moulin is interesting from the 
| aap. the scientific, and the artistic point of view; and it has 

n very completely treated by Baron Ernouf.{ We often see, 
especially in the world of politics, ambitious men living on the 
merit of modest subalterns, and indebted for their reputation to 
the talent and zeal of persons who are too reserved to 
themselves forward. Thus Mirabeau would perhaps never have 
risen to the position he occupied had it not been for the industry 
of Dumont; und, to come to later times, M. Desages, during 
the reign of Louis Philippe, was the real Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, although, as a matter of fact, he merely held 
the post of head of a department. Such appears to have been the 
ease with Pierre Latour du Moulin; he began his public career 
in 1815; and, from that period to the Revolution of 1830, he took 
an active part on the opposition side in political journalism, 
varying his occupations as writer in the Constitutionnel with 
the composition of a few vaudevilles, which were never per- 
formed although they showed considerable talent. The first 
chapter of Baron Ernouf’s volume, which deals with the political 
and li of Latour du Moulin’s life, contains some 
curious letters hitherto unpublished from several leading person- 

| of the Restoration period; then comes a detailed account 
of his scientific researches on steam navigation, and on the 
best system for preventing railway accidents. Chapters V. and VI. 
are devoted to a narrative of the events which occurred between 
1841 and 1870; here again documents abound, and Baron Ernouf’s 
monograph is a valuable supplement to the numerous works we 
prvene og possess on the history of French home politics during the 
last sixty years. 

Few writers have done so much as M. Camille Flammarion to 
popularize the science of astronomy, and the new volume which he 
presents to us ** strikes us as of best 
subject is our planetary system. Aftera short introduction, and a 
pointes chapter on the instruments available to modern ob- 
servers, we have a series of essays in which first the sun, and then 

various tz, are examined separately. Notwithstanding the 
scientific ter of the work, the author finds a sufficiently 
wide scope for conjecture; and M. Flammarion’s brilliant imagina- 
tion revels in the midst of —— on the structure of the 
spe life on their surface, &c. e concluding remarks read 

an ode in honour of Nature and of the Infinite. 


* The Infant's Own French Book. By E.Janau. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 

t+ The Public School French Grammar. By A. Brachet. Adapted for 
English schools by the Rev. E. Brette and Gustave Masson. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 

t Le lion amoureux. Par F. Ponsard. With a Biographical Sketch, 
— &c.. by H. J. V. de Candole. Paris and London: L, Hachette 


al Le thédtre francais du X1Xe sidele. Paris and London : L. Hachette 


Promenades @un touriste. Par Victor Fournel. Paris: Baltenweck. 
Pierre Latour du Moulin. Parle baron Ernouf. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co, 
** Les terres du ciel. Par Camille Flammarion. Paris: Didier. 


It will be remembered that the publication of M. de Montalem- 
bert’s pamphlet on Spain and Liberty led toa lawsuit instituted by 
M. de Montalembert’s family against the editor of the Revue suisse, 
in which the work had been printed, and against M. Hyacinthe 
here, who had accepted the responsibility of bringing it before the 
public. M.Tallichet, the editor of the Revue, now gives an account 
of the trial, and the number for April* contains the of the 
counsel on each side. This is, of course, the most noteworth 
but we have also a review of Ticknor’s 

jiography, and several other interesti 

Tame” the title Préface au ens Louis Teste has 
published a little work full of information on the state of 
the Roman Court, the organization of the Conclave, and the 
appointment to the Cardinalate. The subject is especially in- 
teresting at a time when the election of a new Pope may be re- 
garded as an eyent looming in the near future. After giving 
détails of a general nature respecting the College of Cardinals, M. 
Teste opens a kind of gallery in which appear the principal 
members of that distinguished body, the introductory chapter 
being reserved for Cardinals Antonelli and Patrizzi, who for thirty 

ears were the faithful advisers of Pius IX., representing, says 

. Teste, cunning and piety respectively. Some of these 
biographies are mere sketches; others go more into P arignac ee 
and are enlivened by anecdotes. It is well known that various 
popular predictions have always been current gg 
election and the death of the successors of St. Peter. M. Teste 
reproduces some of these; he then describes the present relations 
between the Papacy and the kingdom of Italy,andends with aminute 
account of the Conclave, detailing the circumstances which he 
considers likely to influence the election of the new Pope. These 
circumstances may be reduced to three principal ones—1, the 
— of the Sacred College; 2, the place of its meeting; 
3, the political state of Europe at the time when the vacancy 
occurs. Will the result of the election be a religious war? Such, 
says our author, is the problem which is likely to face us at no 
distant period, and for which we must be prepared. 


a ee universelle et Revue suisse. April 1877. Lausanne: 
ridel. 


+ Préface au conclave. Par M. Louis Teste. Paris: Vaton. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS. 
Copies of the SaturDay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertvenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capuctnes. 


The publication of the SaturpDay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Svuthampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,/23, MAY 5, 1877: 
The War. Neutrality.. 


Germany. 
America. The French Government and Religion. The Irish Land Debate. 
The Cattle Plague Committee. Vivisection. 


The Early Pagan Esti of Christianity. 
Difficulties of the Novelist. The Famine in 
Jotton Man: ture in England an erica. The bond 
The Two Thousand Guineas. 


Drew's Northern Barrier of India. | The New Republic. 
Wallet . Cope’s of the Rifle Brigade. 
an ‘rocter. ollock’s Law of Partnership. 
t Ivories. A Nile Novel, 


564 The 


Saturday Review. 


[May 5, 1877. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,122, APRIL 28, 1877: 


The War—Count Moltke’s §; —The Home Rule Debate—Current Politics— 
Fraace and Italy—The Universities Bill—Parliamentary Reporting— South 
African Federation—The Burial Laws. 

The Ancient This—Town and Country Mice—The Mastership of St. Katharine’s 
Hospital— g among the Northern Streams—The Turf Swindle—Royal 
Numerals— Lords’ Committee on Intemperance—Fires in Theatres—Picture 
Exhibitions—Racing at Newmarket and Epsom. 


The Correspondence of Balzac—Curteis’s Rise of the Macedonian Empire—Official 
History of the Arctic Expedition—Life of Fénelon—Amsterdam and Venice— 
Condoned—Ancient Streets and Homesteads of England—American Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Musical UNION. —-Tuesday, May 15.—Duvernoy from 


Paris, with Papini and Trio Cc Mendelssohn: Quartet D Haydn ; 
and No. 10 E flat, Piano Solos v ickets, 7s. 6d. each, to be had o' — 
— Bond Street, and Austin, St. James's I Hall. Visitors Megent 


Professor ELLA, Director. 


SUNNINGHILL HOUSE, SUNNINGHILL, Berks.— 


bri (fi 
Cumbrian (for by Hugh ber, M.A., Queen's 
Master in St. “Michael's School. Aldin House, by 
ning on September 29, a HIGH-CLASS PRE ARATOR SCHOOL 


SUNSIN sHIL 
House, distant about half a mile the Ascot Station of the L. & S.-W.R., 
eath and Windsor Forest 


high, on gravel soil, near Ascot H 

i ~ 's over Eight and under Fifteen will be received to pre) wate for E a Harrow, Winchester, 
Rugby, Charterhouse, and other Public Schvols ; and also for the al Navy. 

Except in the case of arranged on the 
cubicle system. 

Inclusive Terms, £150 per annum. 


References : 

The Rez. John William Hawtrey, M.A., Head of St. Michael's School, Aldin Mongh 
The Bishop of Head-Master of Rugby, The Vice-Master of Trinity, 

; Canon Lig! 

The Earl of Strathmore ; Sir George Warrender, Bart. ; Sir John Powell ro 
C. D. F. Phillips, Esq., M.D. ; Lieut.-Colonel Tremayne iW alter Powell. Fa. Pe 
T.Cc. Soeyd-Kynnersizy, Esq., 
For Prospectus, &c. apply to the Rev. H. W. SNEY Sineseieee “Alain ae "Slough. 


ATION (ATGH-CL ASS and SELECT).—A LADY 
and her DAUGHTER. sted by English and Foreign Governesses and Masters, 
undertake the EDUCATION or FOUR YOUNG LADIES, and offer the advantages of a 
refined and superior home. Terms trom £100 a year. by e locality is an excellent neighbour- 
pmeally a ae “A County.—Apply to F. B., care of F. 8. de Carteret Bisson, Esq., 
ree’ 


| ITTLE GIRL.—A LADY, having a large residence with 
extensive grounds, the situation selected for its marr gee age to receive a LITTLE 

oral. or TWO SISTERS, from F ight to Twelve years of age. to be Educated with Led own 

Litt Master and Governess, who instruct in all depar 

le in the house. No child who has been at a Bi can be received. 


big SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


Rt y Ry EIGHTY- Srours EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5Pall Mall East. From 
Admittance Catalogue, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


(CHRIST, the GREAT SHEPHERD. 
Sir! NOEL PATON’S NEW PICTURE NOW ON VIEW, 
from Ten to Five daily, at Mr. Richardson's Gallery, 1694 New Bond Street.— 


Admission, Is. 
DoeREs GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING 
M,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM 


with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ Christ 
at ane ‘DOR GALLERY, 35 New Bond ! Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 


LIJAH WALTON.—EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 


the 
&e. &C., 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.— The 
Corporation 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the will take pl t Willis’ 
on Wednesday next, May 9. 


The Earl of DERBY, President of the Corporation, in the Chair. 
10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


resid 
= (which include riding and everything but medical attendance), 100. Guineas 


yo re ions to be made by letter, addressed MOTHER, care of R. F. White & ‘Son ss 
THE & COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC-DAY SCHOOL 


will shortly APPOINT a to their Clapham: 
£ 


Miaale School. ary £200 per annum, with a 10s. per pupil over 100.— 
Applications, with copies of testimonials coakeh must be ted), to be sent by May 26 to = 
Company, 112 Brompton Road, S.W., fom whom further information 


SECRETARY 
be had. 


J,VENING EMPLOYMENT in a LIBRARY WANTED, 
by an OGUER, &c. The highest references can be given.—Adaress, 
F. Hodgson & Son, Printers, Gough Square, E.C. 


COLLEGE, Sandhurst, Berks.—Educational 
Privileges. 

genteel RESIDENCE, ~~ of has the privilege of sendi: 

as he House's is roomy and well 


B. Z., care of Messrs. C. 
WELLINGTON 


To hee SOLD, a 
to the Colieg: 


GROUND "RENTS, of LONDON — 


The COMMISSIONERS of pie of the CITY o are p) 


TENDERS for the purchase of the V ALU PREEHOLD GROUND NTS 
and of the Prem 

No. 1. Premises, LUDGATE er CUS, extending from Fleet Street to New Bri Street, 
let to Mir. Samuel ene: on Building Lease, having about eighty years unex; ata 


Ground Rent of £1,050 a y 
No. 2. Premises, No. 38, on 1 the North side of the POULTRY, let to Messrs. Salaman, on 


ABTISTS' GEN! GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN ‘STITUTION, for 
of Distressed Artists, their Widows, and 
an ANNIVERSARY 1 DINNER will take place in Willis’s Rooms, on ieontee: May 12, 


Sir WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT, Q.C., M.P., in the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by : 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


CAXTON CELEBRATION 


Committee. 
Sir CHARLES HEED, — F.S.A. (Chairman). 


W. CLOWES 

W. SPOrTISWOODE, = M.A., LL.D. } Treasurers. 
W. Blades. Esq. C. Austen Leigh. - M.A. 
John Cox . Esq. R. C. Nichols, Esq.. 
George E. ee F.S.A. 


George A. 
Johnc. Wilkin Esq. 
Esq.. Hon. Secretary. 


Coll 


_Soblemen and Gentlemen with the Art of Printing, within 
he scope d Loan — exhibited in the Western Galleries, Exhibition 
Buildings, South Kensington. in June next, are invited to communicate with Mr. J. S. 
OD8ON, Hon. Secretary, Gray's Inn Chambers, 20 High Holborn, of whom may be obtained 
the Prospectus containing tull particulars. 


DR. GEORGE SWINEY’S LECTUKER ON GEOLOGY. 
THE. TRUSTEES of the BRITISH MUSEUM are about to 


appoint a LECTURER on this foundation. The office is tenable for five years. The 
toms} is 2150 ° year. All charges incurred for the delivery of the tures are to ‘be defrayed 
the Lecturer. The number of the Lectures is not to be Hees than T'welve in each Year, nor 
= than Three 
ly, 1878 ; and 
such public 


to be delivered before the end of 
each subsequent Course en November 1 Paall the end of July following. at 

places within the United Kingdom Trustees shall reafter approve ; the 

public ¢ to be admitted thereto without fee. Candidates must have taken the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine at the University of Edinburgh. Certiticates to this effect. and other testimonials 
as to yy are to => transmitted to the Principal Librarian of the British Museum, not 


jovember 1, 1877. 
J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian, 


, having ba eighty years unexpired, at a Ground Rent of £755 a year. 
cr and Plans of the Premises may be had at this Office, together with the Conditions 
of Sale. 
Tenders are to be add d to the und d, at this Office. 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to eccept the highest or any Tender. 
HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
__ Sewers’ Office, Guildhall : April 26, 1877. 


NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, Limited. 
JEWELS, PLATE, and VALUABLES. 
May be deposited for Safe Custody in the Fire and Burglar Proof Vaults of the Company. 
H. WEST, Manager, 
1 Queen Victoria Street, 
Mansion House, E.C. 


PVIELD-LANE INSTITUTION, Ragged Schools, Night 
Refu 


uges. 
President—The Right Hon. the Ea er SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
Treasurer—W. A. BEVAN, Esq 
FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED to supply the Homeless Poor with Night Shelter, 
carry on the following important 
Institution, viz. Free Night Schools, Male and Female Ke fuges, 
Mission to the Fallen, "Reena Chur Services, Servants’ Training Home. Girls’ and Boys 
Certified Industrial Schools &c. Committee appeal with confidence to the Public to via 
them in their effurts to ameliorate the sufferings experienced at this season of the year by their 
poorer brethren. Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received through the Bankers, 
lessrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, & Co., Lombard Street,and Messrs. RANSOME & Co., Pall Mall East; 
pk ‘Treasurer, W. A. BEVAN, Esq., 54 Lombard Street; and through the Hon. Financial 
. Mr. E. T. HAMILTON. at the Institution, Little Saffron Hill, Farringdon Road. 
of Sia or new Clothing, old Boots, &c., will be most gratefully received at the Institution. 
P. PLATT, Secretary 


H YPROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Phusician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


OVERL AND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. ‘The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despa 
their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal. every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi. with the Overland Mails,every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C. .and 25 Cockspur Street,S.W. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


Tuesday, 
the Hospital comprises a service rs ne Fass. inclusive of 34 beds for 


ighgate. 
can reside within = Hospital walls. subject to the Colleze Regulations. 
For Ais particulars concerning either the Hospital or College. application may be made, 
ly or by the College. A Handbook will be 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesof 


letter, to the DEST WARUEN of Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
" P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 
LIFTON COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. “ (THE GRANVILLE” PRIVATE SPECIAL EXPRESS 


by £% to year. begins Wes June 20. 4 may be 
Proficiency in Classics or Mathematics. or Natural Science, or French and German, wit 
English._Apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. Clifton College, Bristol. 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. —The COLLEGE will 


be FERED in nent. E of first Candid the Founda- 
= will be held August 7, 1877._For information and of 
the Master, R. W. TayLor, Esq.. Rugby 


W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 


Oxon., assisted by a Cambridge H: anda staff of Teachers. 
Ey the Cniversities and ‘and for all Competitive Examinations. Pupils successful at the iast Nine 


THE 


COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
ith other, Resident 


‘arden—The Rev. J. D. COLLIS, D.D. Head-Master—E. FYNES-CLINTON, M.A., 

150 BOYS prepared for the Universities, Professions, 

ice Competitions, and the Public Schools. A Scholar- 
annually in October. Terms, 60, 70, and 80 Guineas. 


CE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM. 
Head-Master_Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. (successor to Dr. HILL). 


Bre 
prepared for the Universities, Professional Life, the Civil utes 5 
Prospectus, List of Honours, &c., apply to the Ha v-Masre 


oa el Ox Boys and Twelve for the Public Schools. 
Home Close, Hursley, Winchester. 


TRAINS to ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, near RAMSGATE. in One hour 

big -five minutes. Departures every Friday, from Charing Cross, at at 3.45. and Cannon Street, 
55 P.M., returning the following Monday morning. (See Bills.) itera T ickets for the Gran- 
Ville Special Express are available for any other Train on the South-Eastern for 


wee; 
GRANVILLE.” —* scene nervy, the air, the accommo- 


[HE ‘HE 

ion _for visitors were of the most "—Saturday Review. “ The chiet 
to be derived at the is the baths, for no more complete 
an lishment exists to our knowledge = Aqpemaed in England.”"—London Medical Kecord. 
“ Ava residential hotel second to none.” —Gi. 


Address the MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramagate. 
BRIGHTON. —NORFOLK HOTEL.—This old-established 


County Family Motel. entirely rebuilt in 1866. and more recently enlarged. is 
with every rating and in the best situation in Brighton, between the West pa et and the 


extensive Lawn Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Coffee Roo: 
OLD BOND STREET GALLERIES.—Messrs. THOMAS 


5 


romenade. 
Smoking Rooms.—_GEO. D. LEGGE, Manager. 
AGNEW & SONS beg to announce that they have OPENED the cussions GALLERIES 
erected tor them at 39 Old Bond Street. Piccadilly, for the exhibition and sale of their Collec- 
tion of Works of Art. The business hitherto carried on at No. 5 Waterloo Place, is removed 
to the Old Bond Street Galleries. The Trade and Wholesale Print Seca entrance, 4 
Albemarle Street, Piceadilly. 


"THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiral 
(August 13,1870) on for annual competition, “*M.F.DE 
eter, Watch and lock Maker 


isthe finest we have ever had on trial.” NT, 
the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET. CHARIN Gc 
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